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CURRENT COMMENT. 


PremMiER Mussoxini’s Chamber of Deputies has ratified 
a commercial treaty with the Russian Government, and 
as a consequence (Mussolini has recommended the recog- 
nition of the Russian Government. At first thought it 
would seem odd if Italy were the first of the larger nations 
of the Entente to receive an ambassador from the Red 
Republic, for communism and fascism are at opposite 
political poles. Italy, however, is in desperate need of 
raw materials, and if recognition of the Soviet will help 
her to secure a steady supply of these from a country of 
low values, Signor Mussolini is not the man to be obstinate 
about matters of mere sentiment. He plays for the main 
chance all the time, and he is under no compulsion to let 
the prejudice of timid die-hards stand in the way of his 


policy. 


THE rumour that the recent visit of the King of Spain 
to Rome may result in the formation of a Mediterranean 
or Latin bloc in which France would play only a sub- 
ordinate part has evoked some anxious comments in the 
French press. Naturally, a Mediterranean entente with- 
out France as its leading factor is not an agreeable 
prospect to French politicians, especially in view of 
the frequent allusions to French “isolation” in the 
British newspapers and elsewhere. Taken in connexion 
with Signor Mussolini’s attitude towards Germany, his 
sharp criticism of the League of Nations, his insistence 
upon a voice in the Tangier conference, and the reported 
offer of a free port to Switzerland in Italian territory, 
the French subsidized press inclines to see in the recent 
festivities and “conversations” at Rome the ripening of 
a scheme to push France to one side. If there were 
such a thing as natural justice in political alliances, some- 
thing would have to be said for the claim of Italy to 
predominance in the Mediterranean; for the Italian sea- 
front is several times that of France, the populations of 
the two countries are nearly equal, and much of the sea- 
borne commerce of Austria and Jugoslavia would in the 
_ event of war be at the mercy of the Italian fleet. It seems 
to have escaped notice that the formation of a Latin 
bloc such as is being talked about would once more give 
Spain a prestige as a world Power such as it has not 
enjoyed since 1898. 


We have for some time purposely put off commenting 
upon the concessions which M. Poincaré was reported to 
have made, under pressure of British influence, for the 
sake of holding the Entente together. Like Mr. Micawber, 
we were waiting for something to turn up; something 


‘which should justify the rather extravagant notion ad- 


vanced by a large section of our press, that M. Poincaré’s 
footing was becoming a little slippery and that he might 
shortly begin to slide down hill. Nothing has happened, 
however, and our instinctive view of the case is probably 
trustworthy. M. Poincaré’s concessions do not touch 
either of the two matters in which he is really interested; 
which are, first, French military supremacy in Europe, 
and second, the annexation (under whatever name one 
may choose) of the Ruhr. As long as his peculiar views 
about these little points of policy are respected, we should 
expect M. Poincaré to be glad to oblige Mr. Baldwin in 
keeping up the fiction of the Entente, especially now that 
the English election is coming on. M. Poincaré himself 
thas to face an election next spring; and as Mr. Smangle 
said to Mr. Pickwick, “If one gentleman under a cloud 
is not to put himself a little out of the way to assist an- 
other gentleman in the same condition, what’s human 
nature ?” 


WE think that our readers may save themselves some 
troublesome guesswork about M. Poincaré if they keep 
continually in mind these two points that we have men- 
tioned, and use them as a touchstone upon the French 
Premier’s behaviour in any given contingency. When 
M. Poincaré shows signs of weakening on his Ruhr policy 
and his Continental military policy, then and only then 
will it be worth while to look into the general strength 
of his position; and there are as yet no signs of this. 
As long as he can rattle the sabre over Europe and keep 
the Ruhr, we may expect him to be as polite as a dancing- 
master and no end accommodating about other matters. 
If Mr. Baldwin wishes to keep alive the queer fiction of 
the Entente, by all means M. Poincaré will acquiesce. It 
pleases Mr. Baldwin and does not hurt him, and there is 
no accounting for taste; so he will cordially consent to 
humour his English colleague’s oddities with cheerful 
good nature. As for the Ruhr, however, and French 
military preponderance, those are different matters and 
may not even be thought of, much less discussed. 


Tue Persian Government, apparently very hungry for 
funds, has offered to grant valuable concessions to Ameri- 
cans, if arrangements can be made at the same time for 
the flotation in this country of a Persian loan of at least 
$10 million. The favoured concessionnaire will have the 
exclusive right to exploit, for a period of from forty to 
fifty years, the stores of petroleum, asphalt and natural 
gas in the four northern provinces of the Shah’s domain. 
Some intimation of the value of the prize is contained in 
a report of the representative of the New York Times at 
Washington, that the Persian Government tax on the 
exploiter’s profits will range from twenty per cent, when 
the company makes less than sixty per cent on its invest- 
ment, up to twenty-eight per cent when the company’s 
return amounts to more than 115 per cent. The intima- 
tion of such possibilities of profit helps to explain why 
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the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and the Sin- 
clair Company have entered into strenuous competition 
with the Anglo-Persian Company for the control of that 
part of Persia which once formed the Tsarist sphere of 
influence. In the not very distant past, Great Britain 
and Old Russia were near coming to blows as a result 
of their rivalry in Persia and Afghanistan; and now, in 
this era of peace and goodwill, America seems to be slid- 
ing into the place that Russia once occupied. 


Ar the recent celebration of the hundredth anniversary 
of the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Hughes delivered in Phila- 
delphia an elaborate address which has set us. wondering 
how much American Secretaries of State have learned 
or remembered in the past century. We note that Mr. 


Hughes has made the discovery of the fact, which Jeffer- 


son remarked, and which De Tocqueville elaborated ninety 
years ago, that “we are fortunate in our detachment from 
many difficulties and dangers which oppress the imagina- 
tion of other peoples.” Our Secretary humbly adds, 
however, that this good fortune is no excuse for self- 
praise. “When we have a clear sense of our own inter- 
ests, we are just as inflexible as others,” says Mr. Hughes. 
We believe this to be true, and we are confident it could 
be proved beyond peradventure by the policies of the 
State Department under Mr. Hughes and his immediate 
predecessors. 


Hap a man from Mars come tumbling upon earth into 
range of Mr. Hughes’s voice, he might believe that he had 
fallen upon the one planet where, in politics at least, vir- 
tue is always triumphant. Mr. Hughes set forth a line 
of general principles of statesmanship altogether lofty 
and inspiring. Indeed, Mr. Hughes is always impressive 
as long as he is able to stick to general principles. When 
vulgar circumstances compel him to get down to particular 
instances he is not always so happy, and on occasion his 
noble principles have appeared to be almost completely 
divorced from the realities of policy. No one in the 
world, for instance, has spoken of Russia with a finer 
moral fervour than Mr. Hughes. Sometimes, when we 
have read one of his epistles to the Russians, we have 
almost wept for the sweet, kindly grand ‘dukes and tsars, 
until we perceived that in the world of Mr. Hughes 
tsarism is not yet dead. Again, when we have witnessed 
one of Mr. Hughes’s outbursts of tender solicitude for 
the Latin-American countries, we have almost forgotten 
the rigid agreements which imperialist American forces 
have bayoneted into some of those countries in behalf of 
unsentimental American ‘bankers. 


In principle, Mr. Hughes’s policy for Latin-America and 
for the backward countries of the East is wholly altruistic 
and righteous. The open door for honest traders in the 
East, the closed door for wicked European imperialists 
in the Americas—what could be more equitable? Yet in 
the light of statesmanlike practice, many sceptical persons 
will read behind Mr. Hughes’s fair words a policy of 
insistence on equal opportunity for American privilege to 
exploit the backward peoples of the East, while keeping 
similar regions of this hemisphere as a closed preserve. 
Such persons will note that Mr. Hughes reserves the 
Monroe Doctrine as an exclusive property of his own 
Government, and shows no disposition to admit to a part- 
nership in it the smaller southern nations most directly 
concerned in its application. Probably the smaller nations 
would insist on embarrassing modifications and extensions, 
which would scarcely accord with the plans of American 
imperialist groups. As for his European policy, an elec- 
tion is approaching and Mr. Hughes has seen a great 
light. Washington’s warning against foreign entangle- 
ments has been recalled by him, and open flirtations with 
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European groups are definitely off the programme. The 
League is anathema, Mr. Harding’s “Association of Na- 
tions” is conveniently forgotten, and even the World 
Court, which a few months ago was hailed as a miracu- 
lous instrument of peace and goodwill, evokes only a 
casual phrase about “judicial settlement of such questions 
as are justiciable.” Apparently Mr. C. Bascom Slemp has 
been gathering reports from the home folks, and up to 
next November at least, further attempts at European 
adventure seem unlikely. 


Proressor A. D. F. HAMLIN, of Columbia University, and 
Mr. James W. Gerard, former Ambassador to Germany, 
are out to prevent the ratification by the United States 
of the Lausanne treaty with Turkey. Professor Hamlin 
declares that the treaty “involves the prestige of the Stars 
and Stripes,” and that “its ratification would mean that 
the American flag would be trailed in the mud.” Mr. 
Gerard is alarmed because the treaty “is based upon the 
abrogation of the capitulations, and upon the fiction that 
the Turks are capable of dealing with justice with our 
nationals”; and he warns the public that in the treaty 
“we surrender our rights in perpetuity, and rely solely 
upon the promise of the Turks to protect these rights.” 
On the other hand Dr. James L. Barton, secretary of the 
American Board of Missions and the spokesman of Ameri- 
can religious and educational interests at the Lausanne 
conference, while regretting that the treaty does not go 
farther than it does, thinks that it ought to be ratified, 
and that the administration of a rebuff to Turkey, now 
that Turkey has been readmitted to the family of nations, 
would do us no credit. Unfortunately the text of the 
treaty has not yet been published, and its provisions are 
known only through the medium of an official abstract; 
but our sympathies are with Dr. Barton. The only guar- 
antee that is worth anything that the promises of any 
treaty will be kept is the good faith of the Governments 
involved; and we feel reasonably confident that if the 
other Powers, the United States included, will give over 
thinking of the Turks as inferiors and intermeddling in 
Turkish affairs, the word of the Turkish Government will 
be found to be quite as good as that of any other. 


In an account of his experiences in Russia, written for 
the Crisis, Mr. Claude McKay says that the American 


‘Negro holds, in the thought of the Russian of to-day, 


the place once given by Americans to the persecuted Jews 
of the Tsar’s Empire. The Russians should know, then, 
how to appreciate an item which appears elsewhere in 
the current issue of Dr. DuBois’s paper. The article, 
lifted from a journal published in New Orleans, tells 
the story of the discharge of a Negro teacher who ad- 
mitted that he believed in the social equality of the races, 
but denied having taught this doctrine in the schoolroom. 
Commenting upon the unanimous decision of the school 
board, the president said: “Of course the members of 
the board, the elected representatives of our Southern 
civilization, did not hesitate an instant . . . to summarily 
dismiss a teacher presenting such views.” This one ought 
to be pasted in the scrapbook under the heading sug- 
gested by the speaker, “Civilization, Southern.” 


ORGANIZED Official patriotism, always the embodiment of 
stupidity, has at last, we think, reached the limit of silli- 
ness in attempting to apply the Great American Inquisition 
to infants just out of the nursery. Here in New York 
the “bomb-squad” of the metropolitan police actually ar- 
rested an eleven-year-old boy, Leo Granov; and presumed 
to hint that he is a leading spirit in a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government! It is solemnly given out in the 
papers that this precocious brat had on his person litera- 
ture of “a marked anarchistic tendency,” and this litera- 
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ture consisted of copies of two proletarian songs, “The 
Internationale” and “The Red Flag.” We are obliged 
to say that in this important capture the opéra-bouffe 
bomb-squad has just about shown its speed. We think 
it fully justifies our impression of the general ability, 
common sense, insight and discretion of this branch of 
Mr. Enright’s service; everything, in short, except its 
sense of humour. We knew that the bomb-squad was 
pretty dense, but we had no idea it was that dense. 


THE cap-sheaf was put on this incident, however, by an 
extraordinary woman whose name just now escapes us, 
but who is Civic Secretary to the National Security 
League. We had always thought, without going inte the 
matter very deeply, that the official average of this organi- 
zation is about half knave and half fool—too much of 
each to be very successful with either. We now, fear that 
we did the League too much credit. This lady went out 
to interview Leo Granov, and then gave forth to the 
papers her doleful apprehensions about a great Red plot 
to destroy “the personal morals and civic probity’ of 
school-children. The lady asserts that Leo’s mind “has 
been unduly excited with ideas of free love,” and that he 
is likely to grow up to be a bomb-thrower. Yes, we 
were clearly wrong about the official average of the 
League. There can be little of the knave in it; it must 
be at least ninety per cent clear, pure, straight fool. 


THE incident has its compensations, however, because, as 
Mr. Heywood Broun suggests, such flagrant jackassery 
as this is sure to defeat its own ends by overdoing things 
in the schools. The ritual of patriotic fetish-worship is 
doubtless boresome and disgusting to the healthy-minded 
child, and long before he graduates from short trousers 
it is not unlikely that the very mention of the word 
patriotism will sicken him. It is unfortunate that a word 
which might well be elevated to a noble significance for 
our children should be degraded to connote mere tedious 
formalities and servile conformities. While dull-witted 
children will perhaps accept the patriotic goose-step un- 
questioningly as one of the strange conventions imposed 
on them by their elders, the abler boys and girls must all 
the sooner come to realize that it is a mere sham and has 
nothing to do with essential patriotism, which, as the 
wise Mr. George Russell has remarked, is devoted to 
improving the quality of life in a country. It seems a 
pity that, except in rare instances, our children will have 
to reach this humble truth by way of a reaction against 
the indecencies of a burlesque patriotism, such as is 
exemplified by New York’s bomb-squad and the National 
Security League in their absurd pother over this eleven- 
year-old child. 


Lorp BirKENHEAD recently delivered an address at Glas- 
gow University, in which he took the view that violence 
is a primary factor in international affairs, that it is 
foolish to suppose there would be no more wars, and 
that “the world continues to offer glittering prizes for 
those who have stout arms and sharp swords.” For these 
realistic sentiments he has been severely criticized in 
British periodicals of all shades of opinion. The con- 
servative Spectator declares that Lord Birkenhead’s words 
were an insult to the survivors of the war, and the liberal 
Manchester ‘Guardian extols by comparison the recent 
utterance of another British politician who asserted that 
the political creed of his party is merely “to do unto 
others as they should do unto us.” Despite all this splen- 
didly moral outcry, however, we suspect that the British 
Foreign Office will continue to be inspired by the ethics 
of Lord Birkenhead, rather than by those of the Golden 
Rule, and that nothing short of a complete remodelling of 
the whole structure of civilized society—which the editors 
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of the Spectator and the Guardian show no evidence of 
desiring—would move any Government to adopt a differ- 
ent philosophy. Lord Birkenhead has always seemed to 
us a mighty shabby sort of politician, but of late we must 
admit he has gone in for puncturing a number of vicious 
hypocrisies, and has been doing a tolerably neat job. 


WE have always felt that the opponent of censorship has 
only one course open to him, and that is the course of 
outright opposition. To follow a programme of backing 
and filling, here a little and there a little, is to accept the 
principle upon which the censorship is based; and once 
that is done, there is no saying how far the thing may 
go. The policy of compromise was adopted by the 
Authors’ League, the Actors’ Equity Association, the 
Producing Managers’ Association, the American Drama- 
tists and the Drama League, when they undertook a year 
ago to organize a voluntary censorship of the New York 
stage, as an alternative to a threatened extension of 
censorship-by-compulsion, When the professional people 
made their concession, they counted on being allowed to 
consider first any complaint that might arise; but the 
municipal Commissioner of Licences has now declared 
that he will go directly to the grand jury whenever it 
happens to please him to do so. The authors, the actors 
and the managers have legitimatized the censorship, but 
it is clear enough that they can not control its use. 


THE experience of those who attempted to organize a 
“play-jury” of voluntary censors leads one to wonder 
more than ever who it is that wants the censorship. The 
plan adopted a year ago contemplated the appointment 
of a panel of about three hundred persons, representing 
the theatrical profession and the public. The New York 
Times says: “Probably a thousand persons were invited 
to serve on the panel. Many of them declined, and other 
invitations were sent out”; and yet, after all this cam- 
paigning, only 108 persons have been induced to serve on 
the jury. Again, it is worth noting that in spite of all 
the current talk of immorality on the stage, the volunteer- 
jury has not yet received a single specific complaint. The 
Methodist Episcopal Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals is in receipt of a report condemning 
one of the plays on Broadway as immoral, and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of New York has ordered his 
Social Service Commission to make certain investigations 
in the theatre-district; but if the experience of the organi- 
zers of the play-jury means anything, these crusading 
activities are hopefully lacking in public support. 


WELL, now, isn’t it strange how every once in a while we 
stumble head over heels into the truth, without in the 
least suspecting it? One of our newspapers the other 
day, in commenting on Mr. Bok’s absurd essay-competi- 
tion, said that as soon as the award was made, the com- 
mittee in charge would “publish the results as wildly as 
possible.” No doubt this is just what will happen; and 
nothing but the inspired prescience of some compositor 
or proof-reader was necessary to lay the whole truth thus 
dispassionately before us. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


LAWLESS AUTHORITY. 

WE read with interest last week the newspapers’ state- 
ment that in consequence of an uncommon number of 
serious crimes committed in New York lately, the 
police have drawn what is known as the “dead-line” 
around the whole city. It appears now that any per- 
son is at any time, under the discretion of any police 
officer, to be accosted and questioned and made to 
give an account of himself. It appears too that the 
police are proposing to give special attention to motor- 
cars; and that they assume the right to hold up any 
motor-car at their own pleasure for inquiry or deten- 
tion, irrespective of the actual commission of a felony 
or of any evidence whatever, except their own more 
or less intelligent suspicions, that a felony is contem- 
plated. We are not so much interested in the fact, 
however, as we are to see that none of the newspapers 
reporting it said a word about the principles involved 
in this tyrannous and high-handed procedure. They 
took it as matter-of-course, and as well as we could 
judge, they did not disapprove of it. 

To old-fashioned persons like ourselves, with old- 
fashioned notions of liberty and human rights, the 
dangerous and objectionable thing about matters like 
these is not the actual tyranny of a bureaucracy, but 
the fact that the public is so ignorant of the principles 
which this tyranny subverts, and so indifferent to their 
subversion. Sometimes, when some peculiarly flagrant 
and flagitious act of tyranny takes place, there is a 
fuss made about it. The case of Mr. Craig is an ex- 
ample. Mr. Craig has shown a fine and truly Ameri- 
can spirit, and so have the many friends and defenders 
who have rallied to him. Mr. Amos Pinchot wrote 
a strong letter to Justice Mayer, characterizing the 
Justice’s abominable and shocking misuse of power in 
precisely the proper terms; and many people have 
written to Mr. Craig in words that show, for our 
encouragement as well as his, that the old American 
sense of justice and the jealousy of “certain unalien- 
able rights” is not dead by any means, but still very 
much alive and kicking. 

After all, however, the interest in cases like these 
is special, and it is not as clearly referable to principle 
as we wish it were. In Mr. Craig’s case, the “never- 
ending audacity of elected persons’ presumed a little 
too far upon a general indolence and indifference that 
it had every reason to suppose would tolerate almost 
anything. Justice Mayer may very well be astonished 
and rather aggrieved at the sudden display of interest 
in his own little private and personal abuses of power. 
He may very well say to the public, You have been 
so subservient and quiet, so indifferent to rights and 
principles, so acquiescent in innumerable outrages 
against justice and liberty—why pick on me? If he 
should say this, he would have our cordial approval 
and sympathy. As a matter of fact, are Mr. Craig’s 
defenders, in their sudden awakening, so alive to the 
importance of justice and Constitutional rights that 
they are prepared to resent any and every invasion of 
them ? 

We wish they were. If they were, the police of 
New York would have very short shrift. There is no 
warrant in law even, let alone in justice, for overhaul- 
ing and apprehending a private person on mere in- 
definite suspicion, and compelling him to prove his 
innocence and good character. Mayor Gaynor made 
the police of New York understand this, and we have 
no recollection that crime throve inordinately under; 
his mayoralty. We have in general much regard for 
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Mayor Hylan’s honesty of purpose and integrity of 
character; but his administration of the police-power 
has been from first to last disgraceful. We think it 
is high time that the citizens of New York reminded 
him very forcibly that this is a government of laws 
and not of men, and that no mayor has the right to 
permit his police-commissioner to stand in loco par- 
entis to the free citizens of a free commonwealth; and 
if a little of the true patriotism tapped by. Justice 
Mayer should flow over on Mr. Hylan and Mr. En- 
right, we would feel that good Americanism was in- 
deed looking up. 

We think that possibly our readers are not fully 
aware of the status of law and order in this country. 
In any part of the United States to-day a person may 
be apprehended without a warrant, on indefinite sus- 
picion; he may be detained without process of law, 
interrogated without witnesses, denied the right to see 
his friends or consult an attorney, held indefinitely for 
trial, and denied the right of trial if discharged from 
custody for lack of evidence or for whatever reason. 
He has no practicable redress, moreover, for any of 
these injuries. That is what “the never-ending au- 
dacity of elected persons,” profiting by popular indif- 
ference and ignorance, has made of the right to lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness; and our point is 
that this popular disregard for Constitutional prin- 
ciples, whether they be jeopardized in small matters or 
in great, is exclusively responsible. 

The public forgets that the elected persons whose 
audacity leads them to such lengths are for the most 
part of a low order; they are timorous and servile; 
they would not stand for a moment against a popular 
sense of right and justice. If Justice Mayer had 
grown up among a people whose sense of justice was 
not asleep, would he have acted: as he has? Would 
Secretary Davis have issued his outrageously discrimi- 
natory order admitting immigrants brought over on 
the “Leviathan” and sending back those who came 
over under the same circumstances on foreign-owned 
ships? Would a Russian assassin be admitted to this 
country on the strength of a passport issued by the 
Tsarist Government, now several years defunct? 
Hardly. Men like Mr. Mayer, Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Hughes would walk a chalked line for the sake of 
being permitted to walk at all, and men of a higher 
type in public life, if there were any, would walk it 
in behalf of principle, and thereby find the sense of 
the public with them. Much more than political pro- 
grammes and policies, much more than new statutes 
and Constitutional amendments, much more than any 
and all external reforms, does this country need a 
quickened sense of right and justice as principles to 
be maintained invariably and to be vindicated swiftly 
whenever and wherever impugned. 


SOMBREROS IN THE RING. 


Two gentlemen from California have simultaneously 
shied their sombreros into the ring, and with these 
additional entries the great quadrennial political free- 
for-all may be said to be fairly under way. Senator 
Underwood formally planted his conventional silk top- 
per in the charmed circle shortly after he returned 
from his pilgrimage for inspiration to the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, and Mr. Coolidge’s headpiece has 
been very much in evidence ex officio ever since he 
entered the White House, though its owner, with 
characteristic reserve, has not formally committed him- 
self to a candidacy. 

The Far Western enlistments are Senator Hiram 
Johnson and Mr. William G. McAdoo. Each has mani- 
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fested, in a political sense, considerable powers of 
endurance. Each puts forth a more or less indeter- 
minate claim to a decent measure of progressivism. 
Each seems inclined to make his principal appeal for 
delegates in States where such functionaries are 
elected at popular primaries rather than selected di- 
rectly by the chauffeurs of the political machines. Mr. 
McAdoo enjoys two considerable advantages: his 
photograph appears in the Sunday supplements more 
frequently than that of any other former Cabinet- 
member, with the possible exception of Mr. Bryan, 
and the periodicals of the orthodox labour brethren 
display towards him more tenderness than they do 
towards any other politician, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mr. La Follette. On the other hand he pos- 
sesses a serious political handicap, though it is related 
to him only by marriage. Doubtless he has been put 
to considerable embarrassment by Mr. Wilson’s recent 
emphatic reaffirmation of faith in the League of 
Nations, and his characterization of persons who dis- 
agreed with him as ignoble and cowardly; for Mr. 
McAdoo has acquired considerable political acumen in 
the last ten years, and has no desire to base his candi- 
dacy on a Quixotic appeal that Uncle Sam get himself 
into a partnership with an assortment of bankrupts 
and highbinders. This embarrassment, however, may 
well be merely temporary. It is not improbable that 
the League may find a well-merited grave before the 
campaign reaches a critical stage. Meanwhile Mr. 
McAdoo will find no lack of domestic issues on which 
to declare himself. As yet he has seen fit to make 
public no statement of principles, and he remains as 
much of an enigma as Mr. Coolidge. 

Senator Johnson’s star has grown steadily dimmer 
since the brave old days when he lined up at Arma- 
geddon with Theodore the Bold. Time was when the 
great Johnsonian voice echoed and crashed over the 
country from the Sierras to the Eastern coast, stum- 
moning the citizens to partake of a new order of 
democracy, social justice and uplift; but a long career 
of political compromise has considerably muted the old 
clarion, After Mr. Newberry of Michigan bought his 
passage into the Senate, Mr. Johnson was not moved 
to utter even a whisper in favour of repairing the 
damaged integrity of that body; and when the tariff 
thievery was to the fore he swallowed the whole mess 
without a word of protest, like any other docile Re- 
publican servitor. In announcing his candidacy, Mr. 
Johnson blew a blast upon his bugle-horn, and, to our 
ears, the pipe seemed a bit rusty. The tone and temper 
were mild as a spring zephyr, for the Senator has taken 
his stand as a middle-of-the-roader, and that position 
gives little opportunity for heroics under any circum- 
stances. We gather from the Senator’s cautious 
declaration that on specific domestic issues he will pre- 
sent decorous generalizations, while on matters of 
foreign policy he will make the most of his record as 
an isolationist, which has been increasingly justified 
by the course of events. 

Both Mr. McAdoo and Senator Johnson will make 
ambitious vocal efforts, and doubtless each will attract 
considerable popular support. Yet demonstrative popu- 
larity and even victories in the primaries are not de- 
ciding factors in the final issue. While the delegates 
to the national conventions are going through their 
circus-antics in the auditoriums, a little group of 
‘serious thinkers, locked in a room of some near-by 
hotel, shrewdly picks the candidate, who may be vir- 
tually an unknown with no delegates pledged to him. 
Before Mr. George Harvey and his associates sifted 
the possibilities and made a choice for the last Re- 


publican National Convention, virtually no one outside 
of the State of Ohio had ever heard of Warren G. 
Harding ; and before the boys locked in the back room 
at the Democratic gathering made their selection, Mr. 
Cox was almost equally inconspicuous. Neither candi- 
dacy was evoked by any public demand; each was a 
synthetic product of the political laboratory. In such 
fashion are Presidents made. Mr. McAdoo is probably 
as well aware of this as Mr. Underwood, and Senator 
Johnson probably knows as much about it as Mr. 
Coolidge and that shrewd political broker, Secretary 
C. Bascom Slemp. The fact is that political oratory 
of the pre-conyention period is not of particular sig- 
nificance, except in so far as it may serve to influence 
the little group of fateful anonymities who will eventu- 
ally lock themselves in to select a candidate in ac- 
cordance with the standards of their clients. The 
members of the group will consider the claims of each 
Presidential Barkis in turn under two tests: Is he 
sound? Can he make the run? These twin questions, 
carefully applied in all their implications, are from the 
political point of view considered sufficient. 


THE PROTESTANT COMPLEX. 


WE have not been able to get up much interest in the 
recriminations and quarrels of so-called fundamental- 
ists and liberals in various Protestant sects, nor do we 
feel any great concern about the possible outcome of 
the skirmishing, not because we are indifferent to the 
fate of Protestantism or hold one form of Protestant- 
ism to be more worthy than another, but because the 
controversy seems to us to have as yet only the unreality 
of astage-play. Weare much disposed to think that the 
vital interests of religion will not be greatly affected, 
whichever side wins or loses. What interests us very 
much, on the other hand, is the fact that Protestantism, 
after about four hundred years of recognized existence, 
should still be disputing within itself over what it 
ought to believe. Most forms of faith have been in 
their inception movements of protest against something 
or other, and have had to struggle for recognition and 
establishment; but that any religious body which has 
passed “the period of the newness” should still be 
arguing and protesting among its own adherents, run- 
ning nervously about the while in search of new for- 
mulz or devices with which to attract the sinner and 
hold the saint, implies an intellectual and spiritual in- 
stability that calls for explanation. 

The explanation may be found, we think, in what 
psychology distinguishes as an inferiority-complex. A 
person who for any reason, whether his own acts or 
his natural traits, has made more or less of a failure 
of life, or, what is the same thing, has failed of the 
recognition or success to which he thinks himself en- 
titled, is very likely, so the psychologists tell us, to 
seek compensation for his failure in neurotic activity 
of a pronounced or even bizarre type. He may scheme 
or intrigue for personal prominence or honours; he 
may champion weak causes, hoping to turn them into 
successes; he is prone to proclaim some particular no- 
tion a general principle, confident that he can make 
it general by iteration and emphasis; he may “go in” 
for reforms in which he sees a chance of playing a 
conspicuous part, all the while nursing the belief that 
the movements, however peculiar or doubtful at the 
moment, represent a real public opinion and are sure 
to win. In private matters he often affects some pe- 
culiarity of dress or speech or manner, vaunts his 
likes or dislikes in literature or art or politics, and 
turns as easily to punctiliousness or asceticism as to 
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indifference or laxity. Everybody knows the type, 
and wherever it is found the moving impulse is al- 
ways the same—a nervous, anxious desire to prove 
that one is not inferior, that one has taken hold of 
the right end of a matter, that one can succeed; in 
short, that one is the real thing. When, from time to 
time, the discontented victim of an inferiority-com- 
plex turns his gaze inward upon himself, and com- 
pares his ambitions and urgings with what has been 
achieved, the scrutiny is likely to yield for a brief 
moment an appreciable measure of satisfaction even 
if the goal is yet to be attained. 

Save for a single great episode, the history of 
Protestantism has been one long illustration of the 
workings of the inferiority-complex in the field of 
organized religion. Beginning as a revolt against the 
most elaborate system of theology and the most effective 
scheme of ecclesiastical organization that the Chris- 
tian world has known, Protestantism long sought to 
justify its existence mainly by emphasizing its diver- 
gences from Rome; and while, with the lapse of time, 
sects have arisen which had little or no direct histori- 
cal connexion with Rome, the Roman faith and practice 
—or, more correctly, what ignorance or wilful mis- 
representation have often held Roman faith and prac- 
tice to be—have continued to serve, for Protestantism 
as a whole, as the favourite objects of attack. Rightly 
divining that the Roman ceremonial and discipline 
are inseparable from Roman theology, and that faith 
and works must somehow be made to march together, 
Protestantism has sought anxiously to develop creeds 
and usages of its own. Calvin alone, however, suc- 
ceeded in working out a religious philosophy and a 
scheme of church-organization which were not only 
different at most cardinal points from those of Rome, 
but which were also logical and convincing when taken 
by themselves; and he remains to-day the only great 
Protestant figure of whom Roman theologians and 
historians can speak with respect. For the rest, in 
spite of strenuous effort, the task has proved too large, 
and the countless sects into which Protestantism has 
long been divided have been content either to follow 
Rome at a greater or less distance, insisting that they 
were Catholic because outwardly they were formal and 
devout, and that what they had to offer was “just as 
good” as the great original; or else to wrap the mantle 
of their petty conceits about them under the delusion 
that only by eschewing ritual and creeds and all “the 
beggarly garments of Antichrist” could God be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth. 

What the psychologist would expect after such a 
start is precisely what has happened. Protestantism 
has run fast and hard, but it has never succeeded in 
catching up. It has turned feverishly from one device 
to another, but it has failed to hold its own. The 
Protestant church-buildings in this country contain 
three times as many sittings as there are communicants, 
while Rome has three times as many communicants as 
it has sittings. The recurring controversies over ar- 
ticles of faith, the attacks upon the validity of scien- 
tific teaching, the stout insistence upon the spiritual 
significance of practices varying from immersion or 
sprinkling to the use of pronouns or the wearing of 
beards, and the frantic appeals for money to keep the 
institution going, are phenomena to be found only in 
a society which has never plumbed the intellectual 
depths of faith, which mistakes licence for liberty 
and emotional sensations for spiritual experiences, and 
to which religion in any form is a convention rather 
than a necessity. The only kingdom of righteousness 


that such a society conceives of is one that imposes no 


obligations, sets no limits to variety, and disturbs neither — 


economic privilege nor social caste. It is not an acci- 
dent or a mere coincidence that the five thousand 
churches with which Mr. Anderson, of the Anti-Saloon 
League, impudently presumes to terrorize legislators 
and Governments, are all Protestant; for the inferior- 
ity-complex engenders a neurotic interest in “causes,” 
and zeal for “moral reform” and “social progress” 
easily covers the dreariest expanses of spiritual impo- 
tence or defeat. 

The lesson is obvious. If Protestantism, nowhere 
to-day an aggressive force, is ever to make headway 
between Roman Catholicism on the one hand and 
contemptuous indifference to religion of any kind on 
the other, it must needs be something more than 
an inharmonious chorus of dissent or a menagerie 
of devices for keeping up appearances. The 
great work which Calvin did, but which those who 
still claim to be his followers have long since emascu- 
lated, must be done over again in the light of developed 
reason and widened knowledge: there is no room for 
a Protestantism without a Protestant faith. The hun- 
gry sheep that everywhere look up and are not fed 
will not find nourishment in expurgated forms or vul- 
gar formlessness, nor yet in scraps of ancient dogma 
gathered furtively and haphazard from the accumula- 
tions of the past and denatured by the acids and alka- 
lis of a pseudo-modernism. To approach the problem 
with the notion that if only we could get back to 
“fundamentals” here or induce a larger “liberalism” 
there all would be well, is like assuming that a totter- 
ing structure without solid foundations needs only out- 
side patching and inside decoration to make it firm and 
foursquare. The task of Protestantism is not at all 
a task of reform; it is rather the foundation-task of 
harmonizing the needs of the soul with the inexorable 
demands of the mind, of showing how private judgment 
may accord with universal law, of teaching men how 
to be good and at the same time intellectually honest. 
If Protestantism can do this, it will render the greatest 
spiritual service of which the world has need; there 
would come a mighty inspiration as of warm sunshine 
and a cloudless sky were the task even so much as 
begun; but if it can not, the only choice left to a 
Christian world which Protestantism has spiritually 
disrupted may well turn out to be either the God of 
‘Rome or no God at all. 


WHAT IS A MORAL ISSUE? 


THE term “moral” has served as a passport for so 
many and so great iniquities during the last ten years 
that finally, like certain other overused catchwords, it 
has come under the scrutiny of severe suspicion. Its 
use now arouses distrust, both of the person using it 
and of the cause or proposal in behalf of which it is 
used. Let a politician, preacher or publicist raise a 
“moral issue,’ and a very considerable portion of the 
public, much larger than formerly, immediately smells 
a rat in it. People who are themselves moral, people 
who have as enlightened a code of morals as any- 
body’s and who adhere to it punctiliously enough, dis- 
like the word. Like “patriotism,” “democracy,” and 
sundry other terms which will occur to the reader’s 
mind at once, it has fallen into disrepute. 

It is impossible to be too thankful for this. We have 


often thought that America’s share in the war’s cost ° 


might be after all a good investment, because hereafter 
not for thirty years at least can any one raise the cry 
of “patriotism” without being instantly discounted about 
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eighty per cent for probable rascality. The popular 
notion of true patriotism may be vague enough, but the 
public has at least come to the certainty that what- 
ever true patriotism may be, it is not the kind of thing 
that has been put on the market so abundantly of late. 
The public may not know just what a true patriot is, 
but at least it has a much clearer idea of what a true 
patriot is not. Similarly, the popular theory of morals 
may be none too well formulated; but at least the pub- 
lic is aware, first, that the public profession of morality 
is so easy and effective a cover for scoundrelism that 
it marks a man at once as worth watching. People are 
aware, too, we think, as never before, of distinctions 
and graduations among the moralities. They see that 
some of them are factitious, some minor and relative, 
and some major and important; and hence they view 
with indifference or with suspicion any effort to put 
stress on a factitious or minor morality at the expense 
of a major morality. 

Public men with an ax to grind have not yet per- 
ceived that the public has become pretty well educated 
in this respect, and they are rather at a loss to see why 
what is technically known as “old stuff” has so largely 
lost its power of attraction. “Locally, a “moral issue” 
ten years ago would have been legs, liquor, dress, 
cigarettes, dance-halls or dubious drama. If it became 
necessary to distract public attention from a major 
morality, such as the exploitation of labour, for in- 
stance, one had only to trot out one or more of these 
“moral issues,” tout it well and loudly, and the thing 
was as good as done. But with characteristic American 
improvidence and impetuosity, this procedure was 
overworked. Where it is attempted now, most people 
regard it with the detachment which becomes those 
who have their eye-teeth cut, and the major morality is 
not lost sight of, as it used to be. There is a move- 
ment on foot, in New York for instance, to purify the 
theatre. Several organizations have taken it up and, 
according to the newspapers, it has enlisted the active 
interest of Bishop Manning. Well, no one, we imagine, 
doubts that the theatre could stand some purifying, 
whether or not these organizations are going the right 
way about it; and yet, on the other hand, it is hard to 
get up a great sweat about the matter—much harder 
than it would have been a dozen years ago. The pub- 
lic perceives that the so-called purity of the theatre, 
while no doubt a morality, is a minor morality; that 
while it merits attention it does not merit dispropor- 
tionate attention; and this is the difference between 
Bishop Manning’s time and Dr. Parkhurst’s. 

In national and international affairs the “moral 
issue” is a wholly threadbare property. The public 
has become very largely aware that Governments have 
no morality whatever and that their parading of a 
“moral issue” is invariably done to cover some pecu- 
liarly flagrant vidlation of the higher moralities. In the 
past ten years the politicians have worked the term 
quite to death. In his incessant reliance on it, Mr. Wil- 
son earned the credit of being the world’s sovereign 
educator. He seemed hardly to know how to put be- 
fore the people any public transaction, small or great, 
otherwise than as a “moral issue.” The consequence 
was that by the time he had led to its end his eight 
years dress-parade of moral issues, the public began 
to feel pretty sure that anything put before them under 
that label was rather a good thing to let alone. Hence, 
when Mr. Hughes or Mr. Gompers makes a moral 
issue out of American relations with Russia, or when 
Mr. Lloyd George comes among us and makes a moral 
issue out of American intervention in Europe, there is 


a marked difference in the public’s attitude from that 
displayed towards Mr. Wilson in our days of inno- 
cence. 

All this, as we said, is matter for rejoicing, and it 
is to be hoped that the process will go on. The first 
step towards a proper respect for true and basic moral- 
ities is to learn to distinguish them from specious and 
superficial moralities; and thanks to the fact that they 
have had rather hard training lately, our people are 
learning to do just that. Is anything more silly, really, 
than the sight of a people making a “moral issue” of 
liquor and stage-plays, and condoning child-labour and 
the incarceration of political prisoners? How ludi- 
crous to make a moral issue of the recognition of 
Russia, and tolerate the gross and scandalous immo- 
rality of our relations with Santo Domingo and Haiti! 
How is it possible to keep a straight face before those 
who make a “moral issue” of America’s intervention to 
reconstruct Europe, and never once catch sight of the 
roaring absurdity that the only kind of reconstruction 
that they have in mind is the utterly immoral recon- 
struction of Europe on the self-same economic system 
out of which all its woes have sprung? Such preten- 
sions as these are of the very essence of a most pre- 
posterous and intolerable immorality. Ii, as we believe, 
the public is at last, out of bitter experience, get- 
ting a sense of measure and proportion among the 
moralities, no better service can be rendered than the 
encouragement and promotion of this sense by every 
possible means. 


MISCELLANY. 


Lovers of good art must be struck, I think, with the 
change that has come over the system of patronage. Good 
art depends upon abundance and leisure, and under our 
economic system the only way whereby an artist can 
secure these is by patronage; and practically all our good 
work in any department of art has come to us by the 
grace of patronage. Formerly individuals were patron- 
ized; now institutions are patronized; and I think that 
art has suffered incalculably in consequence. There is 
relatively little trouble nowadays to get an institution en- 
dowed; a church, college, “foundation,” publication, forum 
or what not; but I fear it would be terribly up-hill work 
to get a man or woman endowed. Yet there can be little 
doubt that the world of art would be richer now for the 
endowment of individual men and women than for the 
endowment of institutions. One can rather easily get a 
student helped through his training; that is often done, 
but it is not the same thing. The only modern instance 
of individual endowment that I remember is that of Henry 
George; and out of it came the only conspicuous con- 
tribution that America has made to the science of political 
economy. 


I orrEN wonder why the modern patron is not aware, or 
can not be made aware, that the endowment of men is 
cheaper and more effective than the endowment of insti- 
tutions, and that history proves it so. I do not know 
of an institution on earth to which, if I were rich, I 
would give a brass farthing; but I know individuals to 
whom I would come down handsomely, not out of 
benevolence or with a thought of appreciation or grati- 
tude, but as a sheer service to art, and fully aware that 
art will be no man’s debtor. I personally know three or 
four persons on whom I would stake any sum needed, 
in the belief that with a few years of abundance and 
leisure—and I mean real abundance and real leisure— 
they would produce something to justify my keeping them 
in cotton-wool and spoon-feeding them all the rest of 
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their life. Indeed, my consciousness of what the world 
of art loses through their disability is the only thing that 
makes me regret that I am not rich: not that I disparage 
money, for I am really fond of it; but being indolent, I 
shirk the thought of taking care of it, especially when I 
see the burdens that it imposes upon those who have it. 


THE project of putting a thousand more seats in the 
Metropolitan Opera House next summer is good enough 
as far as it goes, probably, though the thing really needed 
is a new house with new management and auspices, and 

a new spirit throughout. In default of this, the greatest 
' need is a system of ventilation. I have sat in all parts 
of the house at one time or another, and can testify that 
in every part, after the first act, it is overheated and 
smells like a lazaretto. Last week a musician; referring 
to the Metropolitan’s artistic policy, said to me that the 
management was a Schlafwagengesellschaft, and he was 
right in a double sense—one simply can not keep one’s 
attention alert in such an atmosphere, whether one be in 
a balcony with the sweltering herd, or in a box or orches- 
tra-stall with the sweating élite. 


One can tell a good deal about the civilization of a coun- 
try by noticing how it treats its opera-houses. The 
Monnaie, in Brussels, has a delightfully spacious approach, 
and so Has the charming dingy old opera-house in Munich. 
Berlin’s opera-house opens on the magnificent Kaiser 
Franz Josef Platz, opposite the university; the statues 
of Helmholtz and von Humboldt look across at the 
inscription over its door, Fridericus Rex Apollini et 
Musis. New York’s opera-house is flush with the side- 
walk in a relatively squalid environment; it has a gro- 
tesque and nondescript appearance, looking as much as 
anything like a warehouse. London’s house fronts on a 
very narrow street, directly opposite the principal police- 
station of the city! It abuts on a huge vegetable-market 
which does a tremendous business all day, from the break 
of dawn; and in the evening, especially on the warm and 
soft spring evenings when the season is at its height, the 
opera-goers “are entertained,” as Rabelais says, “with a 
kind of smell which is not altogether that of gunpowder, 
nor yet so sweet as musk”—with the fine bracing stink 
which is exhaled from decaying vegetables and other 
refuse of the market. 


Is any reflection on our culture to be found in the typog- 
raphy of our higher-class publications? The old Har- 
pers, for instance, and the North American Review, the 
Forum and I think, though I am not quite sure, the At- 
lantic too, were printed in about the size of type in which 
this paragraph appears, and the lines were fairly closely 
spaced. Now they are printed in large type and gener- 
ously spaced. The change was not made to accommodate 
weak sight, obviously, because the newspapers and more 
popular publications, like the Saturday Evening Post, still 
stick to small type and close spacing. Even the London 
Spectator, which is the quintessence of conservatism, ap- 
pears to have gone into larger type; so, whatever the 
matter is, it evidently affects the whole English-reading 
world. The reader may draw his own inferences. I am 
not sure that mine are correct, and if they were, I should 
not feel that much was gained by publishing them. 


SOMETHING more serious may perhaps be made of the 
general acceptance of works like Mr. Wells’s outline of 
universal history, Mr. van Loon’s history, and Mr. Good- 
speed’s and Mr. van Loon’s recent bowdlerizations of the 
Bible. They come at the end of a long period of cheap 
reprints of the classics; a long period of extensive and 


intensive popularization of science, in general, I think, 
reasonably well done; a long period of extension of the 
public-school system at immense cost and with such 
elaborate differentiation that the modern public school 
now offers a rapid series of dips into everything know- 
able, it seems; a long period of unprecedented diligence 
in spreading the light by means of Chautauquan courses, 
public lectures and university-extension courses so 
arranged as practically to promise you an education while 
you wait: and at this stage, the outcome is a most voraci- 
ous demand for these—I fear there is no other word for 
it—these impudent presumptions upon the intelligence of 
the reading public. It is fair, I think, to estimate a cul- 
ture by the kind of thing that the masses turn to; and a 


very small taste of these books is sufficient to show what 


kind of thing that is. 


OnE would not say much about it to one’s English or . 


German friends, perhaps, but really it would not distress 
me to see Germany break up into its old constituent prin- 
cipalities and to see England settle back into a tight little 
home-keeping third-rate Power. The real business of 
these two peoples, which are one, is the production of 
great men and great ideas. For centuries they stuck to 
their job and did well with it. Then one hundred yeafs 
ago England, and fifty years ago Germany, turned their 
backs upon their job and went in for other things such 
as making steel, digging coal, exporting capital, grab- 
bing territory, swindling darkies—which anybody can do— 
and the production of great men and great ideas went 
by the board. I should welcome any catastrophe—tell 
it not in Gath!—that would oust them from these pursuits 
and turn them back upon their proper business again. 


WHat the world needs, obviously, is great ideas; and, 
to have them, one must have great men to formulate 
them. The world has always lived by faith in great 
ideas, even when it thought it was living by other things; 
and now that so many accepted ideas have broken down 
and need restating, and there is no one to restate them, 
the general intellectual content of our world is rather 
impoverished. It is interesting to go into the National 
Portrait Gallery in London and count up the number of 
great Englishmen, men of great ideas, born since 1823. 
They are about as scarce as hens’ teeth. As for Ger- 
many, a glance at the statues and memorials in Dresden, 
Munich and Berlin pretty well tells the story. It is 
worthy of remark that Bismarck’s successor, von Caprivi, 
had great misgivings about the way that the United Ger- 
many was going, on this very ground, and did not hesitate 
to say so. JouRNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


THE FAINT HEART. 
Despised the most where most it strives to merit, 
Constrained to love, and loving to its hurt; 
Rich but in dreams that time must disinherit 
And with your bounty dower some undesert; 
Thirsting for bliss, and proffered only sorrow, 
Hungering for bread, yet cheated by a stone, 
Yesterday’s dearth its measure for the morrow, 
Still discontented till to-day be flown; 
Tender to wound—its armour all forsaken— 
Emulous to please, and all its arts amiss, 
Dashed by a frown and at a shadow shaken, 
Even so—faint heart! fainting, what hope save this: 
Nigh one cold breast rather to creep and perish 
Self-slain, than live for kinder breasts to cherish. 


Henry Loncan Stuart, 
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THREE CHARACTERS, 


In an old garden, long and long ago, 
There sat a man and watched the beasts at play; 
Full marvellous were they, 

Of every colour that the eye doth know, 
Both dark and fair; 

And each intent 

On his own will in his own element. 

Cruel and soft and wild; 

Untaught of fear and unbeguiled 

By human touch, 

They all were there and all were innocent. 
Long time he watched them for they pleased him much, 
And every one the same. 

Surely—he said—t’would be a pleasant thing 
To know this kingdom where I sit, a king; 
Now will I give them each a name; 

And whatsoever he the beasts did call, 
That were they, one and all, 

Nor wist ! 

That in the garden sat a scientist. 

And ages passed, and this first man was gone; 
And then another came. 

He came with music; a rude harp was slung 
Across his shoulder; he had on 

A crown of little leaves. 

The song he sung 

Was like the wind that grieves 

Along the shore— 

Was soft as love. 

What ailed the sea 

That fled before 

That minstrelsy? 

What ailed the rivers to turn back 

Their ancient flood, 

The steadfast hills to move; 

The trees and all their forest brood 

To follow in his track? 

Now has the serpent left her young; 

The parded lion left his prey; 

So changed are they. 

For such‘is their captivity 

Who hear the song of evil and of good; 
Who heed the music of morality. 


The third was different from these: 
He had no certain names to call 
The movement and the magic of the earth; 
He had no will to change its loveliness ; 
No way to love it less. 
The trees, 
That seemed not trees, with all 
The wildness of their hair unbound, 
Were not more rooted in the ground 
Than he; and of his blood and birth 
Was the bright multitude 
Of forms in stream and wood. 
For this he wore a fawn skin, and his rod 
Was wound around 
With ivy and his head was crowned 
With purple clusters, and he trod 
In ways all drunk with beauty—like a god. 
Though he was' but a poet, it may be: 
Such facile, sweet divinity 
Is theirs who dream in nature’s deep embrace, 
And see 
In their own heart her face. 
Anne Goopwin WINSLOW. 


THE DEMIGOD. 


I wearied of disaster; 

I swore to murder Fate 
And make myself the master 
Of my terrene estate. 


I slew my foe, and gaily 
Supplanted him I slew— 
And do more damage daily 
Than Fate could ever do. 


Ropert HILLyer. 


SECRETARY MELLON’S GOLD BRICK. 


THE protests of that patient ass, the long-suffering 
taxpayer, seem to have reached the official ears; and 
in response to the universal complaints against the 
intolerable burden of oppressive taxes that destroy 
purchasing-power and restrict industry and trade, the 
national Administration, speaking through Secretary 
Mellon, has submitted to Congress recommendations 
for certain reductions in income-taxes, for the abo- 
lition of taxes on telegraph- and telephone-services, 
and the tax on theatrical admissions. These sugges- 
tions are accompanied by a repetition of the old shop- 
worn arguments put forward by those eminent finan- 
cial economists, Messrs. Otto H. Kahn and Jules S. 
Bache, in their propaganda on behalf of reduced 
income-taxes, to the effect that the high surtaxes on 
great incomes are forcing the investment of large 
fortunes in tax-exempt securities, and thus depriving 
manufacturers and commerce of capital that is ur- 
gently needed. 

Speaking as they do for their masters, the great 
predatory interests, the American newspapers have in 
general received Mr. Mellon’s message as the em- 
bodiment of economic wisdom, and have lauded it as 
a practical suggestion for lightening the public’s tax- 
burdens. Chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
leading bankers and heads of great corporations, have 
united in praising what promises to be a reduction of 
taxation for their special interests, and the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress are being deluged 


with telegrams and letters demanding that Mr. Mel- 


lon’s programme be promptly carried out; to the end 
that prosperity, which has been showing unmistakable 
signs of vanishing, may be induced to return. To 
those whose only source of information concerning 
public sentiment is the daily newspapers, it would 
appear that in Secretary Mellon the country has found 
a heaven-sent economist and statesman, who has 
pointed the right way to that most desirable consumma- 
tion, a substantial reduction of the onerous taxes that 
are responsible for business-depressions and the high 
cost of living. 

A brief examination of Mr. Mellon’s proposals will 
show that they are either deliberately misleading, in so 
far as giving any real relief to the vast majority of 
the 100,000,000 American consumers is concerned; or 
that they are put forward by one who is so ignorant 
of the subject dealt with that his suggestions are not 
worthy of the slightest consideration by Congress. 
Take first his proposal for a reduction in the tax-rate 
on earned incomes. It is a little difficult to discuss 
relative degrees of inequity in income-taxes, since they 
are all bad, being founded upon the entirely erroneous 
principle that the citizen should be forced to contribute 
toward the expense of government in proportion to 
his ability to pay. This is a plausible theory, but 
one for which there is no justification in natural law, 
since taxes are assumed to be paid for services ren- 
dered, and it by no means follows that the recipient 
of a large salary, or a large income from investments, 
is given more protection or other governmental service 
than his neighbour with a much smaller income. So 
when it is urged that earned incomes should be taxed 
more lightly than the income from a business or in- 
vestment, it is competent for the defenders of the 
income-tax to show that either method satisfies the 
demand for equity in apportioning taxes. If taxes 
on earned incomes are unsound, so are taxes on income 
from business or investments, since they are revenues 
derived from earned and saved capital. The plea for 
lighter taxes on earned incomes leads clearly to the 
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imposition of all taxes on the only form of income 
that is really unearned, namely: that derived from 
the ownership of land, including all natural resources 
properly coming within that term, where the income 
is paid for the privilege of living upon, or drawing 
materials from, the earth whose ownership enables one 
set of men to exact tribute from their less fortunate 
brothers. 

It is with the third suggestion that Secretary Mellon 
and his friends are chiefly concerned: the recommenda- 
tion that the surtaxes on great incomes be reduced 
to twenty-five per cent, which represents « loss in an- 
nual revenue at the outset of about $100 million. This 
is the coloured gentleman in the tax-reduction wood- 
pile, for which the rest is mere prunella. The owners 
of huge fortunes want to escape payment of the heavy 
surtax now imposed on their enormous incomes, 
wrung from the public in most cases through various 
forms of special privilege or law-created monopoly. 
They have been trying their best to beat the surtaxes 
by all sorts of skullduggery: selling at a loss stocks 
that they did not own; inventing holding corporations ; 
investing in tax-exempt securities; and other methods 
of beating the Government out of its dues. Try as 
they would, with the assistance of able attorneys, many 
of them have been forced to pay roundly; and they 
very properly object. For the Government to seize 
a very large percentage of a great income, merely be- 
calise it is great, is manifestly unjust. But Secretary 
Mellon does not attack the problem from that ele- 
mentary point of view. He repeats the assertion, so 
often and so volubly made by the Kahns and Baches, 
that the great taxpayers are “withdrawing their capital 
from productive business and investing it in tax- 
exempt securities”; and he pretends that this action 
“seriously impedes the development of productive 
business.” Just how this is done he does not explain. 
As a matter of fact, there is no “locking up” of 
capital by reason of the sale of stock in a productive 
industry, and investment of the proceeds in tax- 
exempt bonds. If A, to avoid payment of the surtax, 
sells stock in any of the much-watered industrials that 
ornament Stock-Exchange lists to B, and invests in 
non-taxable municipal bonds, there is no less capital 
for industry. The money that A received for his 
stock is now in the hands of C, the seller of the bonds, 
who must invest it if he is to derive a revenue from it. 
There is no less money or capital because of the 
change in ownership of the stock and the bonds. 

The widespread confusion of “money” with “capi- 
tal,” and the popular delusion that either money or 
capital is “locked up” when securities are bought or 
sold, is responsible for the curious belief that owners 
of capital will prefer to keep it idle because of high 
taxes, rather than to loan or invest it at what is a net 
low rate of interest. Perhaps there may be a few 
eccentric persons who would prefer no interest to low 
interest, but they do not count in practical affairs. The 
policy of municipal, State, or Federal Governments in 
issuing tax-exempt securities may be unsound for 
other reasons than the “locking up” theory; but it has 
no relation to the alleged scarcity of capital that is 
said to be due in large part to the heavy surtaxes on 
incomes. 

Of course, it would be too much to expect a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to understand even the most 
elementary principles of political economy; so it is not 
surprising that Mr. ‘Mellon and his admirers should 
imagine that the condition of industry and trade de- 
pends upon the supply of money, or, as they miscall 
it, capital. What threatens to cut down the sale of 


goods, and therefore their production, is not lack of 
capital, that is, wealth devoted to the production of 
more wealth. It is lack of consuming-power on the 
part of the tax-robbed and privilege-robbed consumers. 
The productive capacity of the farms, mills, factories 
and other industrial agencies of the United States is 
at least twenty per cent greater than the effective 
consuming-power of the public. Can Secretary Mellon 
point to a single important manufacturing-industry in 
the United States in which there is a shortage of build- 
ings, machinery, etc., that limits production? Of 
course he'can not, and his pretence to the contrary is 
pure buncombe emitted for the befuddlement of.an 
unintelligent public. 

Concerning “‘capital” in other forms than productive 
wealth, there is also no scarcity in the United States. 
See how quickly great security-issues, such as that of 
the American Telephone Company, are oversubscribed ! 
This country loaned to foreign countries last year a 
little over $860 million. Does that look as if the 
trouble with industry were scarcity of capital? 

One of the chief causes for the slackening of indus- 
trial and commercial activities is the continued de- 
pression of the great agricultural industry in many 
regions. How is the farmer to be benefited by the nice 
shiny gold brick that Secretary Mellon is trying to 
sell him? Will his taxes be reduced? Will the price 
of everything that he buys, now some sixty per cent 
higher than in 1913, be lowered? Will the price of 
staple farm-crops be advanced? Possibly about 50,000 
working farmers, as distinguished from landowners 
who get a living by allowing some one else to cultivate 
their land, may have their income-tax reduced a few 
dollars under the proposed changes. The rest of the 
6,000,000 farmers will go on paying exorbitant prices 
for goods, due largely to the iniquitous protective 
tariff that steals from the consumer to benefit the 
captains of industry; high freight-rates, due in part 
to the tariff increasing the cost of railway-equipment 
of all kinds; and high interest-rates, the result of a 
defective banking-system and of the enormous profits 
made by the protected industries that attract capital 
to those industries instead of to the farms. Where 
the income-tax takes from the average consumer a 
penny, the tariff-iniquity takes at least a dollar. Have 
Secretary Mellon, or his chorus of admiring editorial 
hacks, said one word about the abolition by Congress 
of the monstrous injustice of a tariff-system that en- 
ables protected stocking-makers, for instance, to 
make annual profits of forty-seven per cent? If a re- 
duction in income-taxes, paid largely by the rich or 
the well-to-do, is a good thing, why not reduce the 
tariff-taxes paid by all the 100,000,000 consumers? The 
fact that Secretary Mellon has not a word to say about 


| reducing the tariff-rates, out of which his own pro- 


tected manufacturing-interests have made him one of 
the richest men in the world, shows the arrant dis- 
honesty and humbug of his pretended tax-reduction 
scheme. Less taxes on the voluble few who can get 
their protests into print; absolutely no reduction of 
tariff-tax burdens on the 30,000,000 Americans living 
on farms, or on the many millions more of consumers 
in the cities and industrial centres! The American 
people have asked for the opportunity to earn their 
bread without having so much of their earnings taken 
for the support of office-holding parasites, non-pro- 
ducers, and beneficiaries of monopoly and special 
privilege; they have been handed by the highly respect- 
able Secretary Mellon a bunch of green-goods, in- 
tended chiefly for the benefit of a comparatively small 
number of nersons whose income-taxes would be re- 
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duced in the event that Congress adgpts his sug- 
gestions. 

The proposal for the repeal of the tax on theatrical 
and amusement admissions has, of course, been warmly 
endorsed by the newspapers. Theatres and motion- 
picture houses spend a great deal of money on news- 
paper-advertising, and their publishers have a sensitive 
ear for the plaint of a taxpayer who happens to con- 
tribute largely to their profits. This particular tax is 
paid in most cases by people who can afford to pay 
for their amusements, including under that head prize 
fights and professional sports, and so long as the tax- 
game is “whenever you see a head, tax it,” there is 
no good reason why they should not continue to pay it. 
With the approach of winter, millions of men, women 
and children will be forced by the high price of wool- 
len underwear, due to tariff-extortion, to wear cheaper 
cotton or shoddy substitutes for pure wool undergar- 
ments. Have any of the profound and powerful 
thinkers who provide editorial imitations of thought 
on the tax-question for such papers as the New York 
Times and World, which have been shouting themselves 
hoarse for lower income-taxes, had anything to say 
about reducing this contemptible tariff-tax at the com- 
ing session of Congress? Notaline. Notaword. As 
Shelley said of respectable persons in a parlour: “All 
silent, and all damned.” 

Whether the Administration will be able to jam this 
precious plan of tax-relief for the rich and well-to-do 
through Congress remains to be seen. The press, with 
a few honourable exceptions, is controlled by the 
“business-interests,” and gives only one side of the 
tax-problem and ‘its relation to the prosperity of all 
the people. The farmers, however, have methods of 
their own by which they are kept informed on vital 
issues ; and while they have shown little or no capacity 
for dealing with the question of taxation, they at least 
know that Wall Street, the bankers, Rotary Clubs and 
“eminent citizens” are not safe guides for legislation 
in the interest of agriculture. Here is an opportunity 
for the “friends of the farmer.” If they will unite 
to defeat the Mellon programme, and insist upon tax- 
revision that will include a radical reduction of the 
high protective tariff-rates, they will show themselves 
to be real leaders who know how to lead in the right 
direction. 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 


CAN PHILOSOPHY COME BACK? 


It may seem pedantic, in an age which stresses the 
“forward look,” to insist upon etymology. Sometimes, 
however, a backward glance at ancestry makes possible 
a clearer orientation. It is in the use of the word 
“philosophy” that I happen to be interested. What is 
philosophy as understood to-day? “All philosophies,” 
says Samuel Butler, pithily, “if you ride them home, 
are nonsense; but some are greater nonsense than 
others. It is, perhaps, because God does not set much 
store by or wish to encourage them that he has attached 
such slender rewards to them.” ‘This, surely, is a pass- 
ing queer thing to assert of philosophia, the love of 
wisdom. If nothing better can be said about this most 
precious passion, what hope lies in any intelligent pur- 
suit whatever? But as a matter of fact, is the genially 
cynical Scotsman speaking of philosophia (he himself 
being pre-eminently a philosophos), or is he speaking 
of something that has, perhaps, quite without right, 
appropriated its name? 

In the last hundred years or so, certain thinkers 
have been greatly concerned to place the cap-stone upon 
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all human knowledge. Regard the sciences, they said; 
how limited each one is! The human mind can not 
rest until it has bound together all these separate bits 
of knowledge into one inclusive system of knowledge. 
A’ cosmic synthesis is the desideratum. And this ulti- 
mate integration—because no scientist presumed to 
achieve it—they called philosophy. What was this, 
however, but another system of knowledge? It was, 
to be sure, a larger system than the physicist or the 
chemist ever dreamed of attempting; but it in no wise 
differed in fundamental intent. As in the sciences, 
it was an effort to find the truth. “Philosophy” was 
the effort to find the whole or most general truth; 


‘science modestly confined itself to partial truths. No 


wonder, of course, that such philosophy failed. Doubt- 
less that kind of attempt will always fail. So “all 
philosophies, if you ride them home, are nonsense.” 

Now it is the subtle transformation here of an 
ancient and honourable meaning that is distressing. 
Philosophy, in the sense just indicated, means the love 
of a certain kind—an all-comprehensive kind—of 
truth. But philosophia is not to be translated “the 
love of truth.” It is the “love of wisdom,” which is 
a different thing. If the Greeks had meant “love of 
truth,” they would doubtless have coined a different 
word, Aletheia is one of their words for truth; and 
the transliterated name for a lover of truth would 
be a philaleth. Saphes is another Greek word mean- 
ing the truth; and the lover of the truth would be a 
philosaph—not soph. Onta is still another word; and 
the lover of truth, in this terminology, would be a 
philont. But a philosopher! 

Is there, in fact, a difference between the love of 
truth and the love of wisdom? Apparently there is. 
The search for truth eventuates in knowledge. The 
search for wisdom eventuates in the knowledge of how 
to live. The one comprises a simple apprehension of 
facts and their relations; the other, a sense of the 
significance or value of facts and their relations. Be- 
hind the one is the elemental drive in us of curiosity. 
We want to know, irrespective of what the knowing 
is worth; irrespective of whether we can do anything 
with the knowledge, make anything of it, get anything 
out of it. Thus a certain type of scientific mind is 
purely, impractically, splendidly curious. It loves to 
peer into things. In the same way, many a mind that 
is not scientific has its instinct of curiosity so highly 
developed that it has an avidity for reading about all 
kinds of things, hearing about them or seeing them. 
Of such—the curious-minded—is the kingdom of 
knowledge-for-its-own-sake ! 

But the kingdom of the wise is different. Here a 
fact is not simply a fact; it is either a significant or an 
insignificant fact. A significant fact is one that has 
important bearing upon the central enterprises of the 
kingdom. The wise of mind is one who can most 
readily perceive such significances, can detect them in 
conditions apparently most diverse. Thus the lover of 
wisdom is essentially committed to a practical end, al- 
though never to a narrowly practical end. Facts are 
not simply facts for him; they are adequate or inade- 
quate building-stones for the edifice of life which he 
is erecting. Behind him is the elemental drive, not so 
much of curiosity as of constructiveness or contriv- 
ance. He has something to make out of the raw mate- 
rial of life, and his search is a search for the pertinent 
facts that give greater range to his constructive power ; 
facts that enable him more finely and strongly to over- 
come the stubbornness of environment and build some- 
thing very near to his heart’s desire. This is the essen- 
tial quality of all fine philosophizing. Whether in 
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Montaigne or Emerson or Anatole France, or in 
Socrates or Marcus Aurelius, or in Goethe or Thoreau 
or Romain Rolland, or in Rabelais or Mr. Dooley, the 
mark of the philosopher is the probing for the values 
of things. It is the seeking for the best ends, and for 
the best means to achieve those ends. 

In his chapter, “Lord, What is Man?” Samuel But- 
ler reflects: “We are like billiard-balls in a game 
played by unskilful players, continually being nearly 
sent into a pocket, but hardly ever getting into a right 
one, except by a fluke.’ That might be said to be 
merely a bit of observation, a fact, were it not for an 
undercurrent of something more. “We are like 
thistle-down blown about by the wind—up and down, 
here and there—but not one in a thousand ever getting 
beyond seed-hood.” Again an observation; and yet 
again the undercurrent of something more. What is 
the something more but a valuation of life, the kind of 
valuation that tends to remove petty conceits and 
platitudinous optimisms? When one has _ looked 
through Butler’s penetrating, half-humorous, half- 
_ cynical eyes, one carries one’s years with a little less 
of superstitious reverence, with a little more of toler- 
ance for men’s slips and foibles, above all with a little 
more of the saving grace of humour for things done 
and not done. 

When one looks through Mr. Dooley’s eyes, one 
has a little more acute sense of the gentle shams and 
hypocrisies, the awkward blunderings and the laugh- 
able futilities that make the human scene “some show.” 


Me Congressman sint me a copy iv the tariff bill th’ other 
day [says Mr. Dooley]. He’s a fine fellow, that Congress- 
man of mine. He looks afther me inthrests well. He knows 
what a gr-reat reader I am. So he sent me a copy of the 
tariff bill an’ I’ve been studyin’ f’r a week. ’Tis a good piece 
of summer lithrachoor. ’Tis full of action and romance. I’m 
in favor of havin’ it read on the Fourth iv July instead iv 
the Declaration iv Indypendence. It gives ye some idee iv 
th’ kind iv gloryious goverment we’re livin’ under, to see 
our fair Columbia puttin’ her brave young arms out an’ 
defindin’ the products iv our soil, fr’m steel rails to porous 
plasters, hooks an’ eyes, artyficial horse hair an’ bone casings, 
which comes undher the head iv clothin’ an’ I suppose is a 
polite name f’r pantaloons. 


Of course the academic philosopher never classifies 
this kind of thing as philosophy; it is only humour; 
and in that “only” how doth he condemn himself! 
Are not the profoundest valuations of life found in 
the narrations of Rabelais, in the ironical pages of 
Anatole France, in the burlesques of Clarence Day? 
“Humour,” writes Max Eastman, “is the most philo- 
sophic of the emotions.” Poor philosopher, who must 
draw a long face and refuse anything that has even 
the distant semblance of a laugh! Shall we deny a 
philosophic place also to the out-of-doors wisdom of 
a Burroughs, to the restless searchings of a Wells, to 
the mystical reveries of a Maeterlinck, to the sensitive 
reactions of a de Gourmont? 

The modern professional philosopher seems, with 
rare exceptions, to have lost the quality of mellow 
wisdom found in such writers. He is a great fellow 
to print head-splitting books on epistemology and on 
a kind of rarefied stper-physics; but in this meticulous 
occupation he has ceased to be the sage. In fact he 
seems to have become about as uninterested and as 
unenlightened in matters that really concern us as if 
those matters were not actually his chief concern. 
Professional books on philosophy, indeed, are perhaps 
least philosophical of all; hence one who seeks the 
wisdom of life will most wisely go elsewhere. The 
modern philosopher, in short, has become a kind of 
metaphysical or epistemological scientist. 


pursuit of wisdom which are its birthright? 


II 


Can philosophy find its way back to that love and 
The 
trouble, apparently, is that philosophy, somehow or 
other, has become confused with the ideals of science. 
This is not altogether strange. Science has won illus- 
trious victories. Through its powers of specific and 
orderly research it has created a new world. The 
temptation of the philosopher has consequently been 
very great to do something after the pattern of the 
sciences. What did philosophy actually know? Noth- 
ing, really, when one examined it. Philosophy was 
little but opinion, personal judgment; it was a kind 
of vague generalizing, a temperamental rumination. 
The scientist slyly poked fun at the philosopher; and 
the philosopher winced. So he, too, would know some- 
thing. He, too, would have a private field of research; 
and since the scientist claimed all the material world 
as his province, the philosopher drove down his stakes 
in the world of the immaterial, and proceeded to de- 
velop his epistemological and metaphysical “ologies” 
and “isms.” No doubt these have their legitimate 
interest; but it is distressingly confusing to call them 
philosophy. Simple-minded graduate students are led 
into the erroneous belief that by studying the onto- 
logical disquisitions of Descartes, or the epistemological 
acuteness of Locke, or the fantastical cosmologizing 
of Leibnitz they are becoming philosophers. For the 
most part they never awaken to the rude fact that 
these studies are only a valuable groundwork. They 
take their doctor’s degrees in that kind of thing, and 
then solemnly induct other students into the same 
pathetic self-deception.. Sometimes a man of the 
street, avid for the wisdom of life, wanders into one 
of these so-called classes in philosophy. Very soon 
he wanders out again, not a little bewildered. It must 
be all right, he thinks, for the word philosophy was 
written on the door, and the lecturer said a lot about 
philosophy. So he feels that perhaps philosophy, after 
all, is not for his simple mind. 

How shall philosophy once more come into its own? 
Not, apparently, until we again bring sharply into 
relief the distinction between knowledge and wisdom. 
But can the love of wisdom be set as a goal? Can we 
unblushingly say that we are training ourselves to be 
wise? Can those who teach declare as unblushingly 
that they are philosophers, and that they are training 
others to love wisdom even as they love wisdom? 
Nowadays a young man of twenty-three, sitting be- 
hind his little pulpit-desk with a package of enroll- 
ment-cards and a heap of lecture-notes in front of him, 
has no hesitation in declaring that he is a philosopher ; 
has he not -written a measurable thesis on the 
epistemological status of the Als ob? 

Perhaps, if we are to be philosophers, we shall have 
first of all to go back to the humility of Socrates. 
We academic philosophers, with our learned machinery, 
really know very little. Shall we not go humbly to 
the physicist, and have him tell us what seems to him 
to be fairly acceptable truth; not accepting it, how-. 
ever, until we have made him strip himself of what 
he can not verify? Shall we not go likewise to the 
chemist, the biologist and the mathematician; to the 
recorder of history,.the economist and the political 
scientist; to the physician, the psychiatrist and the 
overseer of the poor; to the householder, the worker 
and the merchant; and to the mother of children? 
It is not recorded of Socrates that he had regular 
lecture-appointments. He spent most of his time 
wandering about, asking questions. It is that picture 
of the wanderer-about, the questioner, the peerer-into- 
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other-people’s-affairs, the keen critic, that the philoso- 
pher might best keep in mind. For when the physicist, 
the chemist, the biologist and all the rest have told 
their tales, shall the philosopher wrap his cloak proudly 
about him and retire to his own little departmental 
hill-top, whence, in a voice of rarefied exaltation, he 
delivers to a waiting world his completed scheme of 
the universe? Or shall he not be a wanderer to the 
end, mingling with the affairs of his fellow-workers, 
seeking from each the fact that will illuminate other 
facts, trying continually to discover what significance 
the facts have for the puzzling tragi-comic enterprises 
of life? 

Perhaps the best conception of what philosophy is 
may be got by ceasing to use the noun and substituting 
the verb. When we use the noun philosophy, we tend 
to think of a body of knowledge; something all there, 
ready to be drawn upon. The philosopher, then, is 
one who studies this “body of knowledge,” becomes 
expert in it, delivers it grandly to the waiting multi- 
tude. The connotation is quite different when we 
use the verb “to philosophize.” To philosophize is to 
do something oneself; it is to go through a process; it 
is to develop a reflective, evaluating attitude toward 
life and things. The philosophizer, then, is one who, 
far from drawing upon a ready-made body of knowl- 
edge, is constantly in the process of building up new 
judgments. To philosophize is to create and discover 
significances; it is to place oneself at an angle of 
approach that generates insights impossible for the 
mere seeker after facts. 

The philosophizer, then, will have the habit .of 
talking things over reflectively with the historian. 
What significance is there in all this curious succession 
of events? Is something coming out of it? Does it 
mean anything for the guidance of our life? The 
philosophizer will smoke his pipe with the biologist. 
What is the upshot of all this fascinating story of 
protoplasmic adventure? What is the significance of 
this hereditary carrying-on, of the variations and muta- 
tions, of the symbioses and the selective survivals? 
What illuminating word here for the life-process? 
He will sit him down comfortably with the economist 
and the political scientist and the physician and the rest. 
The philosopher, shut off jealously in his own depart- 
ment, is like Antzeus, held by the devastating grip of 
Hercules away from his mother earth. Philosophy, 
cut off from the seekers and the users of facts, 
dwindles into a pathetic simulacrum. Finally, our 
philosophizers will hold converse with fellow-philoso- 
phizers; not only with the labelled kind that are usual 
in textbooks for the young, but with the unlabelled 
kind—the novelists and dramatists and poets and plain 
writer-men, the Christopher Morleys and the Don 
Marquises of everyday affairs; with all those who 
have the knack of squinting a little more understand- 
ingly at the world and its adventures. A source-book 
of philosophy might well be constructed after a far 
different pattern than the traditional one. It would 
have not only the Platos and the Spinozas, but also 
the Shaws, Ibsens and Shakespeares, the Montaignes, 
Whitmans, Thomas Hardys and Mark Twains; any 
one in any medium of ideas who has thought greatly, 
understandingly, about this business of life. 

In this day of vast, undigested knowledge-agere- 
gates, fact-learning and school-memorizing we need 
the interpreter, the evaluator, the critic. Not the 
capricious critic who, from his irritated or rapturous 
subjectivity, distributes praise or condemnation; but 
rather the critic who, like Teufelsdr6éckh in his attic- 
tower, or Romain Rolland in his intimate aloofness, 


lives in such commanding sight of all that is happening 


that his judgments have the ring of objectivity. It is 


well for us not to confuse the prevalent epistemological 
mole (useful as he is) with such an one great in soul 
and understanding; nor is it well for us to believe that 
such an one can be made to order by the simple 
academic recipes for taking a Ph.D. The fashioning 
of the fine philosophizer is a far different task than 
has yet been attempted by our universities. That task 
needs to be explored. It may, indeed, be that the 
“lover of wisdom” can be trained, even in colleges and 
by college professors; that philosophers are not only 
born but made; indeed, that far more of them can 
be made than we have yet imagined. If it is so, it 
presents fascinating possibilities for a future of 
society; for it still remains true that where there is 
no vision the people perish. 
H. A. OVERSTREET. 


THE FIRST FALL OF SNOW. 


THERE is not one of us, I suppose, who does not experi- 
ence a curious sensation of romantic interest at seeing 
each winter the first fall of snow. There is something 
about the actual appearance of these delicately congealed, 
feathery morsels descending so uncertainly, so lightly, 
from the sky that is ever provocative of attention. The 
most stolid citizen upon noticing white flakes upon his 
sleeve is disposed to raise his eyes and for a moment 
at least to contemplate with a vague, uneasy interest the 
clouds above his head. 

So must our ancestors have regarded the same phenom- 
enon when, leaving the languid security of warmer 
regions, they wandered forth in the direction of the poles. 
For snow has ever about it a suggestion of those chilled, 
flattened acres where for centuries upon centuries black 
waters have been enclosed by measureless layers of ice. 

Is it, after all, but an old race-memory astir in us 
still that causes us so inevitably, when we hear that it 
is snowing, to cross our fire-lit rooms and glance between 
the curtains out of the window? Do we retain in our 
round skulls, in our square skulls, in our narrow hatchet- 
shaped skulls certain subconscious recollections of the 
appalling struggles of our race in far-off glacial periods? 
Do we to this day, when these dainty fragments of frozen 
moisture float downwards between the high walls of our 
houses, become aware of an ancient menace? 

Walter Pater used to mark with pleasure the faint 
reflected light that snow-covered lawns cast on the white 
ceiling of an interior; and which of us can not remem- 
ber our own amazement at waking up after a storm to 
find the familiar landscapé outside completely trans- 
formed? What elation to walk along strange, muffled 
roads, under trees whose gaunt, naked branches are illu- 
minate to their topmost twig in the bright winter sun- 
shine! On such occasions, if one wanders for a few 
steps into a forest, what a strange initiation one under- 
goes into the secrets of nature, into its faculty for 
negation, for complete rest! Mutely, patiently, the boughs 
of the green firs bear their burdens. A kind of majestic 
audience would seem to be in attendance. It is as though 
every upright piece of sentinel-timber were waiting, 
waiting, for a voice to speak. How dare the irreverent, 
squirrels emerge from their clefts even for a moment; 
how dare those sharp-eyed, thick-furred creatures mark 
with delicate filigree the crisp, unruffled surface of the 
forest floor? Even to pray were a desecration in such a 
place, a place articulate of timeless eternity, of ineffable, 
sublime cessation. Small wonder the tiny shoots that 
survive against all reason, still quick under fallen autumn 
leaves beneath the snow—small wonder they hesitate to 
disturb by the slightest pressure that august stillness. 
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The influence of snow has in it a magical quality that 
can not be gainsaid; an influence entirely different from 
that of rain. In the tropics I have known what it is to 
see a parched and thirsty land awake to life at the be- 
ginning of the wet season. I have seen the buck come 
gambolling down to the valleys to nibble impatiently at 
the few first blades of green grass, have heard the winged 
fantastics that in Africa are called birds, fly screaming 
through the forest branches whose flat leaves are drip- 
ping with round drops of lukewarm moisture. I have 
felt the earth, our ancient mother earth, beneath my feet, 
tremble and quiver in an ecstasy of childbirth under the 
sweet persuasion of those torrential downpourings; but 
never once did she attain to such mysterious power as 
when, at rest under a covering of snow, she lies with the 
appearance and potency of a sepultured goddess who is 
in truth dead and yet retains that upon her ivory forehead 
which is eloquent of immortality. How strangely chil- 
dren understand the enchantment of snow; watching with 
shining, excited eyes the dun clouds gathering about the 
distant horizons while the weather-vanes on housetop or 
shed-roof resolutely predict colder weather; realizing the 
latent power in those clouds so grim and solid, a power 
that can confound the best-laid plans of their elders, can 
choke the progress of enormous iron locomotives and set 
every township agog with spade, shovel and steam- 
plough! And afterwards, from the nursery window, how 
delightful to watch it falling—like bees, we used to say— 
falling, falling, falling this way and that, wavering and 
uncertain as life itself! 

Each winter what delight to snuff up through our nos- 
trils the unexpected, unmistakable odour of snow! There 
is a fine privilege in that. For snow does smell. It is 
indeed odorific of the empyrean, of the actual tract of 
space across which we speed at the heels of the run- 
Not only does it smell, but it can take to it- 
self also a thousand incredible colours. It is a mistake 
to imagine that snow is always white. I have seen fields 
of it in the high Alps of the colour of a red rose-petal; 
and in dark northern forests, where the wolves howl 
under the pines, its shadowy levels towards evening re- 
semble stretches of charcoal. Thrust a stick deep into a 
snow-bank and one discovers to one’s amazement that 
the interior of the aperture made is blue, is, in fact, the 
precise colour of the inside of a wave as it stands, for 
a single second, motionless and curled before its final 
breaking into lineal froth against wild sea-banks of pebble 
or sand. 

But just as freshly fallen snow gives one the im- 
pression of absolute virginal purity more than anything 
in the world, so, after contact with the baser matter of 
the earth, does it seem to typify that which has been de- 
graded. There are few things more depressing to look upon 
than a heap of soiled snow, several weeks old, banked 
up against the sidewalk. It is then, when one’s eyes light 
upon scraps of human refuse projecting from the soiled 
mass, that one’s imagination conceives with a shock the 
vision of the planet so radiant in itself being rapidly 
disfigured by the presence of an importunate, restless ani- 
mal who, for all its upright stature and brave brainpan, 
is unseemly in its habits and continues with appalling 
thoroughness to litter the surface of its winged prison- 
house. 

Small wonder that the great English poet in con- 
templating the birth of God upon our planet conceived 
it as having occurred when the wilful, unregenerate land 
was concealed as with a winding-sheet. It is with Christ- 
mas that most of us associate the curious, evasive beauty 
of this strange white substance. Nobody wishes the 
ground to be green at that hallowed time of the year. 
A uniform whiteness seems more in accord with that 


away sun. 


most daring of human fancies which represents to our 
reason the assumption that, in very fact, a divine mes- 
senger from the other side of the flaming ramparts did 
actually in the latter days become incarnate. 

LLEWELYN Powys. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


THE SALON D’AUTOMNE. 


Sirs: The Salons were probably at their lowest point in 
the spring of 1919, when the Grand Palais and its annex 
reminded one of the National Academy. Since that time 
the general level of both painting and sculpture seems 
to have risen. Bit by bit the artists have recovered their 
wits: on the one hand, they have rushed towards the 
grotesque and the shocking with less precipitation; on 
the other, they: have been less sluggish in their advance 
from accepted standards. To look upon this autumn’s 
salon is not to be fascinated by celestial beauty, but it is 
not to be horrified by stupidity and ignorance. 

Ugly as much of the work is, there is a play of intel- 
ligence in it. One can not but feel that, for the most part, 
the canvases have a definite structure in both colour and 
form; a structure that is the result neither of chance nor 
of servile imitation of nature. Sometimes, as in the ex- 
cellent work of Lucien Maillol, it is almost comic to see 
the use which the artist has made of old compositions. 
At other times the compositions are newer than the 
subject-matter. Often there is a definite attempt made to 
reproduce the rhythm of contemporary life in paint, and 
the artist succeeds in being as blatant, as strident, as 
chaotic as he has been told the world is to-day. The pur- 
pose of almost all the artists is pleasantly clear. There 
seems to be only a minimum of fumbling and indecision. 

Yet doubts arise about the value of the main purpose. 
Is life any more chaotic than it ever was? If it be, must 
the painter and the sculptor, and, what is worse, the 
cabinet-maker, strive to reproduce its chaos? What is 
this notion that there is some human activity called 
“life” to which art, education, science and religion, among 
other things, can be related more or less intimately? Does 
it mean the purely economic interests of earning one’s 
living, assuming for the moment that there is a purely 
economic interest? Does it mean the behaviour of the 
alimentary tract? Suppose that it does, and that man’s 
conduct goes on in insulated channels, that “life” is but 
one part of living; whence comes the inference that art 
is to be dependent on it? 

We can not but feel that artists have been led astray by 
certain popular philosophers. They have overlooked the 
intimacy of the various arts with the rest of life, and 
have forgotten that painting may have a much greater 
influence upon manners than even religion. The divers 
interests of human beings are mutually interactive. Why 
select one as a focus of living? One might in all sim- 
plicity believe that the business of the arts was to make 
life less tedious, in any way that came to hand. But the 
solemnity of critics refuses so unscholastic a point of 
view, and the arts are fused into Art and their achieve- 
ments into a Mission. 

One feels somehow that all the artists represented in 
this Salon have not been so simple-minded in the pursuit 
of their calling as might be desired. A bit more of 
Picabia’s nonsense would do them good. They have 
sacrificed some of their sense of humour to their intel- 
lect, forgetting that the comic spirit is not buffoonery, 
and that one need not grin like an idiot to show one’s 
appreciation of it. It thus becomes extremely fatiguing 
to wander through these halls full of serious paintings, 
even though the paintings be well constructed, for they 
are too heavy and solemn to charm a sophisticated mind. 
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Then, too, these contemporaries are so imitative. They 
are just like their ancestors, after all. They have founded 
schools to combat schools, and the instinct of the herd 
grumbles or purrs or shows its fangs or whines. This 
is no advance, nor was there any reason to anticipate any. 
There are consequently a hundred Matisses, where once 
there was one; as many Picassos, a whole tribe of Cézan- 
nides, and a few richly sensuous Gauguins. Dozens of 
Degas’s bathing beauties twist and squirm on the floor 
and in the tub; a chorus of Marie Laurencin’s blessed 
damozels wistfully yearn for their disease to run its 
course; troops of Negro war-masks look blissfully vacant; 
Van Dongen, Derain, Viaminck—their subject-matters and 
manners have been stolen and diluted and dished up as 
bootleggers steal good liquor and sell it watered. 

Curiously enough, the influence of Picasso makes itself 
felt more in sculpture than in painting. His latest man- 
ner, the return to Ingres, is seen mirrored on every hand. 
The suave line and creamy surfaces which were so much 
more beautiful in pencil than in paint are here being 
realized in stone and bronze. Paul Manship seems a 
veritable Rodin beside these makers of objets d'art. Ii 
these new sculptors are not careful, they will outdo the 
Luxembourg. They have but to extend an arm here and 
a leg there to fall back to the good old days of Canova. 
Fortunately they have preserved for the most part the 
simple silhouette, so that all their prettiness of detail and 
surface can not rob their works of power, but almost any 
little figure from a twelfth-century church would put 
them all to shame. 

The interior decoration is about on a par with the rest 
of the exhibition; exquisite technique is used to express 
dubious ideas. One can tolerate a chaotic picture, but 
one can not sit upon a chaotic chair. It is true that these 
rooms with pointed, angular, twisted lines are perfect 
reflections of our contemporary civilization. They are 
the height of affectation, and every one tells us that ours 
is an affected age. But when affectation takes the form 
of submitting to wall-papers which blind the eye, and to 
sofas caught in the act of collapsing of boredom, is it 
not time to call a halt? Interiors are not meant merely 
to be looked at. One has to sit on a chair, lie in a bed, 
eat from table-ware, read by lamplight, write at a desk. 
Why deny these simple facts? This style rigolot, as one 
decorator calls it, is all very well for some one else: it is 
good enough to épater la bourgeoisie, but is it fair among 
friends? 

All in all, the most interesting part of the Salon is its 
rétrospective des rétrospectives, where an El Greco, a 
Renoir, a Cézanne, a Manet, an Ingres portrait look with 
calm self-confidence upon the novelties. Significantly 
enough, when we passed before them, an artist’s pre- 
cocious little girl was swinging her legs on a velvet bench 
and singing, “J’at trouvé le nom de mon pére.’ It was 
a sight to delight the gods, equalled only by that of the 
waiter before the new restaurant—cooking now is recog- 
nized as a fine art.. He had all the majesty and complete- 
ness of a masterpiece. His luncheon cost twenty francs, 
café compris, and did he not know that he represented 
an art which was much greater than that of the eye ane 
the touch? I am, etc., 


Paris. GEORGE BELANE. 


THE THEATRE. 
SANCHO PANZA REVISED. 


THE dramatic season has been crowded with heroic or 

romantic figures of the past, including the Prince of 

Denmark, Queen Victoria, General Lee, Cyrano and 

Casanova; and now, through the medium of a cos- 

tume-play, there has been added to the list a moralistic 
4 


Sancho Panza. The faithful Sancho comes via Hun- 
gary and the inspiration of M. Melchior Lengyel. The 
author has adapted for his purpose the incident where- 
in the playful Duke of Barataria bestows on Sancho 
the governorship of an island, or rather a city; and 
the American producers have decked out the piece 
lavishly with trappings of costume and scenery, and 
entrusted the title-role to Mr. Otis Skinner. 

In order to provide himself with a plot, M. Lengyel 
has taken pardonable liberties with the text of Cer- 
vantes. He introduces a villainous chamberlain and 
some associated disturbers, who plan not only to bring 
Sancho to discomfiture, but to overthrow the duke as 
well, and he has injected a mild romance in the shape 
of a love-affair between the duke’s daughter, who is 
coveted by the chamberlain, and one of the minor 
courtiers. These inventions help to carry the piece 
along, despite the fact that the management has 
selected for the villains some gentlemen who conduct 
themselves with the most painful exaggeration. Their 
mysterious antics would be wholly unintelligible to 
a generation which had not recently survived the mock- 
heroics of various Federal “intelligence” services, sup- 
plemented by local aE and committees of 
public security. 

The burden of the day, however, falls on the ample 
shoulders of Mr. Skinner, and, as one might expect, 
he is easily equal to the occasion. No one on the 
stage, or, for that matter, on a throne, can drape a 
cloak about him more gracefully than Otis Skinner; 
and, it must be added, one would have to prowl through 
many a weary Monday evening to find an actor who 
carries his lines with better grace. The original 
Sancho was a crude lout, with a good supply of native 
peasant shrewdness. Mr. Skinner does not wholly 
succeed in being crude or loutish, and in him even 
Sancho’s gluttony takes on the appearance of regal 
appetite. His audience is aware from the start that 
he is a born governor; indeed it is a fair guess that 
he must be remembered as “the best governor Bara- 
tarla ever had.” When, in the story, Sancho wins 
the esteem of his people by his clever judgments, the 
reader is pleasantly surprised; but when Sancho Skin- 
ner confronts the dishonest debtor and the thieving 
harlot, one feels in advance that if ever a judge can 
ferret out injustice, he is the man. 

Don Quixote was wont to protest occasionally 
against his squire’s endless flow of platitudes. M. 
Lengyel gives us a full measure of platitudes, but most 
of them are remodelled to suit advanced tastes. Thus 
when Sancho’s counsellors inform him that the enemy 
will soon be at the gates and he must prepare to lead 
his people to war, he bluntly refuses to entertain any 
such romantic notion, and declares that there will be 
no war until the people who have to do the fighting 
discover what it is about. He suggests that the enemy 
be invited to discuss their grievances with him over a 
glass of wine. Where the original Sancho was merely 
a coward, M. Lengyel’s Sancho has become a con- 
scientious objector. In the narrative of Cervantes, 
Sancho flees from his governorship because he has 
been frightened by a bogus attack on the palace; but 
in the play he elects to return to his humble cot and 
his goat-herding, because the business of government 
seems to him a monstrous irrelevance. “It takes a 
cold-hearted man to be a governor,” he declares; and 
in the end he says, “Empty of pocket I came, and 
empty of pocket I go, and so I can be no true gov- 
ernor.” Indeed some of Governor Sancho’s senti- 
ments are even more indecorous. When confronted 
with an instance of food-profiteering, he orders that 
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any person caught selling food for gain should be 
publicly whipped. The great majority of an apparently 
prosperous and somewhat over-fed audience displayed 
great enthusiasm over this bolshevistic sentiment, 
which they would doubtless have deplored had they 
read it, magnified in the morning newspaper, as the 
utterance of a vulgar soap-boxer. They likewise burst 
into applause at Sancho’s pacifistic morality and his 
gibes against organized government. 

Some of the reviewers have expressed misgivings 
at Sancho’s realistic philosophy, and one of them has 
darkly hinted—bless his innocent soul!—that it may 
be some kind of propaganda. This lifting of eye- 
brows over stray bits of social criticism in the dia- 
logue of the stage seems a bit odd after these many 
years of Mr. Bernard Shaw. For several decades 
Mr. Shaw’s provocative comments on established in- 
stitutions were regarded in polite circles as eccentric 
Celtic clowning, and Mr. Shaw was rated as a privi- 
leged heretic, more or less mad. Yet as time passed, 
and Mr. Shaw’s plays stayed on, wise young playwrights 
who at first went to scoff at Mr. Shaw remained to 
imitate his social patter—which was easier to repro- 
duce than his wit; and to-day any frailty of the body- 
politic is accepted as dramatic material as legitimate 
as human frailty. In this respect we have become as 
strikingly modern as the society of A®schylus. 

Beyond question our generation is displaying an in- 
creasingly robust curiosity about the whys and where- 
fores of its social inheritance; and probably as the re- 
sult of Mr. Shaw’s long period of lonely pioneering, 
this curiosity is reflected particularly on the stage. To 
cite but two instances, “The Adding Machine,” in addi- 
tion to furnishing excellent dramatic entertainment, 
served as a vehicle for some relentless satire on the 
established system of life; and “Rain,” that hardy 
perennial, is sprinkled with sharp cuts—which are not 
infrequently greeted with cheers—at some of our most 
revered social illusions. 

From the nature of things, the theatre can scarcely 
be repressed to the level of unimaginative conformity 
represented by the editorial page of the average news- 
paper. One reason for this is that while the average 
man does not mind investing three cents in being 
bored, he will not regularly spend $3.30 for the same 
purpose. People go to the theatre to enjoy legs, love- 
making, laughter, murder or ideas, and if these things 
are draped overmuch by the censors, the patrons will 
merely stay at home and gratify their artistic desires by 
bootleg methods. 

This seems perhaps several fields off from Mr. Skin- 
ner and his Sancho. The excuse for the diversion is 
that it is significant of the critical temper of the time 
that, for better or for worse, one should stumble upon 
social satire even in a costume-play of old, impossible 
days. Harotp KELLock. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE CENSOR IN A NEW ROLE. 


Sirs: The censors are protecting my morals in a most annoy- 
ing and, it can be shown, a most un-American manner. About 
three weeks ago, a physician asked me to photograph one of 
his patients. The boy was suffering from an endocrine dis- 
turbance that made a nude picture a desirable record. I took 
the picture and sent the plate to a commercial finisher for de- 
velopment. It came back, unprinted, with a corner broken off. 
Regarding this as an accident, I returned the plate with in- 
structions to print anyway, saying that I did not care for 
appearances. After a lapse of two weeks it came back again, 
still unprinted. This time it was smashed to pieces. 

When I protested, the company lectured me on the criminal 


law regarding the photographing of indecent and obscene ob- 
jects. Only after I had identified myself and the physician 


did they agree to try to piece together the fragments of the 


negative. The boy had been discharged from the hospital, 
and I could not easily have duplicated my plate. Yet, lest I 
(or we all, perhaps,) become contaminated, they violated the 
most American of my rights, those of property. I am, etc., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. — HeErpert B. BERNSTEIN. 


‘PROTECTION INCANDESCENT.”’ 


Sirs: After reading an article in the Freeman entitled “The 
Free-Trade League,” I am prompted to share with your read- 
ers my remembrance of a wittily weighty epigram by William 
Marion Reedy, who was too lavish of his wise sayings to 
preserve them in ordered form. He said: “War is protec- 
tion incandescent.” I am, etc., 


Santa Fé, New Mexico. WITTER BYNNER. 


MACHIAVELLI AT FIRST HAND. 


Sirs: I feel that the reference in the article “Two Czsars,” 
published in the Freeman of 21 November, to Mr. Wells’s 
opinion of Machiavelli’s “Prince,” calls for some comment. 
I have always felt that Mr. Wells’s acquaintance with 
Machiavelli was of the most tenuous nature, or he would have 
realized that he was doing the modern politician too much 
honour. Like Mr. Wells the latter knows little of the grcat 
Florentine but his name. 

A short excursion on the part of Mr. Wells into the “Dis- 
courses Upon the First Decade of Livy” would have disclosed 
sentiments and opinions to which even Mr. Wells would be 
compelled to say “Amen.” Take for example the following: 
“Moreover this comes to pass [the division of Italy], because 


the Church hath always held and still holds this country di- | 


vided, and truly never was any Province either united or 
happy unless it were reduced to the obedience of one Common- 
wealth or Prince, as it befel France and Spain, and the cause 
that Italy in the same terms nor hath one Republic or Prince 
to govern it is only the Church.” Or this one: “If then the ar- 
gument be touching a Prince and a people tied and chained to 
their laws, a man shall see more virtue in the People than in 
the Prince, but if the reasoning be of the one and the other 
loose from the laws, fewer errors will appear in the People 
than in the Prince, and those less and which are capable of 
greater remedies. For a good man may have the means to 
persuade with a licentious and tumultous people, and so re- 
duce them to reason. But to a mischievous Prince, no man 
can speak nor is there any other remedy than the sword.” 

The translator of my copy of this book, which was printed 
in 1636, has the following note on the above passage: “But 
this is such a, remedy as hath no warrant from divine or 
human laws, especially when that Tyrant is‘the true and law- 
ful Prince of the country.” 

Which reminds me of a passage in the Constitution of Mary- 
land, adopted August, 1776: “Wherever the ends of govern- 
ment are perverted and public liberty manifestly endangered, 
and all other means of redress are ineffectual, the people may 
and of right ought to reform the old, or establish a new 
government. The doctrine of non-resistance, against arbi- 
trary power and oppression, is absurd, slavish and destructive 
of the good and happiness of mankind.” 

It may be that the English Roundheads and our own 
Colonial ancestors had, unlike Mr. Wells and our modern 
politicians, read Machiavelli to some purpose. I am, etc., 


Washington, D. C. J. L. Evprimce. 


BOOKS. 


THE DIARIES OF OTTO BRAUN. 


Comparep to the spiritual, intellectual and esthetic 
losses of the war, the material losses are negligible. 
Even the total loss of lives, however valuable or fer- 
tile their vitality, weigh lightly—when weighed inex- 
orably and dispassionately with weights of the high- 
est values—in comparison with the loss of a single 
genius of the first rank, one of those world-spirits 
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which a grudging Nature bestows upon mankind at 
tragically distant intervals. 

The world will mourn the loss of some mediocre 
generalissimo, but where are its tears and catafalques 
for the genius that would have lived to bless and 
enrich it? These are the only “unknown soldiers” 
after all, worth, not cenotaphs of marble and hills 
of flowers, but regular Black Fridays, regular anni- 
versaries celebrated in sackcloth and ashes and tears 
by all erring Christian nations. But the world has 
always heaped the highest honours upon two kinds of 
men, the soldier and the statesman; men of action 
mutually undoing each other’s work, destroying the 
lives and happiness of their own worshippers and liv- 
ing for an idolatrous posterity only in the words of 
the great poet or the man of thought. 

Such thoughts inevitably oppress the reader of a 
recent German book entitled “Otto Braun—the Lit- 
erary Remains of One Early Come to Fruition.”* 
This book of rather more than three hundred pages 
contains fragments from diaries, letters and poems. 
Not a line has been edited, nor was anything written 
for publication. Otto Braun was a youth of twenty. 
The close of the war was the close of his life; and 
in him, in the judgment of many of the most astute 
intellects of Europe, a second Goethe went down to 
death. Even in its chrysalid state this mind has 
become a beacon to the youth of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland and the Scandinavian lands. Leagues 
have been formed under the inspiration of his name 
and his words, and even from his unknown grave he 
has set up a new standard for the youth of all lands. 

Every country mourned its children of promise and 
performance: Rupert Brooke, Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, 
August Stramm and many others of golden gifts, tal- 
ents and genius. But here was an intellect which had 
already reached such ripeness in its earliest youth and 
such assurance of still greater potency that the mere 
record of its first manifestations astounds and over- 
whelms. Our regret assumes a poignancy out of all 
proportion to any permanent interest in this remark- 
able youth, or any fixed faith in the future that might 
have been his. 

Otto Braun was born on 27 June, 1897. He was 
the only child of Dr. Heinrich Braun, formerly a So- 
cialist member of the Reichstag, and Lily Braun, a 
distinguished novelist and the author of such books 
as “In the Shadow of the Titans” and “The Memoirs 
of a Woman Socialist.” The child developed so ex- 
traordinary an intellect and power of expression at an 
age when other boys are still playing with tin soldiers, 
and even while he played with them, and such a grasp 
of the cultural universe, that Prof. Petzoldt of Span- 
dau, a famous specialist in the training of highly- 
gifted youth, petitioned the Prussian Ministry of Edu- 
cation for the privilege of giving up his other duties 
and devoting the rest of his life to the education of 
Otto Braun. The petition, though reinforced by such 
authorities as Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald and supported 
by many proofs of the extraordinary mentality of the 
boy, was curtly dismissed by bureaucratic stupidity. 

The term “infant prodigy” may be dismissed at 
once. For here we have no freak or sport such as 
occur repeatedly in the world of play-acting, chess, 
music and mathematics. The genius of Otto Braun 
is abnormal only in the sense that it is the result of 
an intensification of perfectly normal processes, of a 
marvellous receptivity and productivity which achieved 
their own stability and independence of judgment at 


1“Aus Nachgelassenen Schriften eines Frihvollendeten.’’ Otto Braun, 
Leipzig: Insel Verlag. 
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an age when other minds are still dominated by a 
plastic passivity, pure absorption and mimicry of im- 
parted knowledge. All this was accompanied by & 
perfectly natural animal development, without any at- 
tendant morbid manifestations. Thus, for example, 
Otto at the age of nine writes to his mother from his 
school at Wickersdorf: 


Oh, I can not tell you what unutterable, what tremendous 
joy possessed me! And why? Because for the first time I 
felt the blood of my ancestors well up and bubble in my 
veins, felt my fists clench ready to batter the skull of my 
opponent—a most uplifting feeling! W., this dog, this devil, 
this twenty-fold Voltaire in character, this embodiment of all 
intrigues. 

Quotations, especially in translation, seem futile, and 
can at best present only a glint from a single facet 
of a polyhedral mind. Even the reading of the book, 
in its absorbing unfolding of the growth and gather- 
ing brilliance of this mind, is a makeshift, since the 
book, too, is but a fraction, a selection from the great 
body of material left behind. 

At the age of eleven we find Otto Braun critically 
immersed in the “Hyperion” of Holderlin, the “Poet- 
ics” of Aristotle, the “Constitution of Athens,’ Theo- 
critus and Hafiz; reading, weighing, forming judg- 
ments fresh and unassailable. ‘The wonderful tale of 
Rosalin and Blanchefleur is certainly a bit sweetish, 
but it is like Giotto, a golden background for a sombre 
picture.” 

A schoolboy, grave and girlish of face, in long curls 
and sailor-suit, conscious of his “demon,” and plan- 
ning a life full of rigorous self-discipline, of the sys- 
tematic conquest of whole continents of knowledge, 
of the attainment of the higher self in the Goethe- 
Nietzschean sense—of man creating beyond man! At 
the age of twelve he writes: “Nietzsche stands on 
Luther’s shoulders, ridiculous as this may seem. Luther 
was a daring man, true to his convictions and I honour 
him as I honour all heretics, all men who defy fear.” 
To a schoolmate he gives astute worldly advice upon 
conduct and the finding of a personal literary style: 


Be as close-lipped as possible, but appear to be built of 
glass. Do not strive to be the first in class—the model 
youth. . . . You have brilliant, actually superb ideas, but— 
pardon the expression—you clothe them in very ornate and 
deliberately obscure forms. Go, dig down into your inner- 
most self, ask yourself whether you do not often force your- 
self to adopt forms which are not a true reflection of your 
inner self. Only the form which comes honestly from within 


‘is capable of presenting our thoughts in a worthy shape to 


others. 


To his father he writes this luminous judgment upon 
Rembrandt: 


In Rembrandt’s works we behold everything boil and billow, 
rave and foam as though arisen out of hell, And what did 
he invent as the supreme medium of his expression?—his 
insane lighting. It is but seldom that he achieves peace and 
harmony, but when he does they are more than terrestrial. 


Here is a defence of the rights of young men by one 
of the youngest: 


It is in the season of youth that thought ferments. All 
really great ideas are born in youth. It is true that they 
emerge bewildered and contradictory, but to mankind will 
accrue salvation from their fervour and their glorious im- 
petus. True age is something that is not weary, but fresh, a 
period in which thought is quiet and clarified, and the fabric 
of the spirit complete. 


The thirteen-year-old boy encounters the bible of 
Nietzsche : 


I have read ‘Zarathustra.’ I am dizzy, breathless. I stag- 
ger. I shall not say anything about this book—I can not. 
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One must be fortified with a rich stock of systematized 
scholarship, possibly of pedantry, not to be utterly destroyed 
by such a non plus ultra. 

Inexpressible books—these of Nietzsche and van Gogh— 
plough-shares that sever and tear us up by the roots. 


His adventures among books are enriched, reinforced 
and given reality by trips to Munich, Florence and 
other cities. Ever more intense grows his desire to 
master and absorb, to find the perfect form, the per- 
fect word. Homeward bound from Teneriffe he lives 
in More’s “Utopia”: 


A most extraordinary work! In the first book a knowl- 
edge of economic conditions is revealed and a judgment upon 
these conditions which seems almost incredible. Utopias like 
Bellamy’s vanish by comparison into the dusk of insignifi- 
cance. The astute investigations as to the origin of theft 
are particularly excellent—he derives it from bad education, 
poverty, lack of food, high prices of raw materials. In the 
major part of the ‘Utopia’ proper, one feels that despite all 
fine qualities, there is much that is too rationalistic, and one 
is unpleasantly aware of the mechanistic state which has mere 
wraiths for its entities and not real, live human beings. 


An imaginative foresight, cooled and controlled by 
superb common sense and a feeling for reality, was 
strongly developed in him. This led his thoughts in 
the direction of constructive statesmanship and to keen 
criticism of the course pursued by muddle-headed Ger- 
man policies. He feels the spur and pulse of the age: 


Surely we are living to-day in an age of transition, in a 
seeking, questing age, void of all authority, formless, chaotic, 
yet a wonderful age, not wonderful, to be sure, if contem- 
plated as a fixed result from a fixed point of view, but 
wonderful, unutterably wonderful as something hostile—some- 
thing that extorts. I know of no period in which there are 
so many new doors to tear open, so much to fight for and 
about, to create, to destroy and demolish and then to upbuild 
once more as in this our very own period. 


He plans a great work in several volumes to be called 
“Tyranny and Democracy.” The esthetic quality is 
marvellously and finely rounded out in him; the poet 
thrills in every nerve. The freedom and radiance of 
the pagan world wring devotion from him in such 
burning verses as “Hippolyta.” 


This is her body that addresseth, 

Clinging, the wind’s course, yon and thither swaying, 
This is her body that caresseth, 

A birch-tree, bending to the syrinx playing; 
And this her body, as it presseth 

Close to the charger, like an arrow her will obeying. 


At the age of sixteen he seeks to fathom the world 
of architecture and to analyse its essence: 


I have recently occupied myself a great deal with the 
Renaissance, especially with its architecture. In the 
closer, deeper contemplation of the splendours of a rhythmic- 
ally co-ordinated wall, a well-proportioned window, new and 
unsurmised beauties arise before us. I also believe that 
architecture is essentially the masculine art and that its 
subordination in our age is a particularly clear sign of the 
effeminization of that age. I also find that the relation of 
logic in mathematics to the logic in architecture is of vast 
importance. 


The war—not unforeseen by him—breaks upon his 
world. It awakens all that is heroic in him. He goes 
to the family vault and places upon the grave of his 
grandfather, a distinguished general, a great wreath, 
with these verses: 


Since in thy footsteps, forefather, I fare, 
Thine eyes be on me and in me thy spirit; 
Thy strength be mine in battle, such my prayer: 

Bend down to me that this I may inherit. 


In September, 1914, the stripling leaves for the war: 


In all hope and expectation—not in a spirit of adventure 
nor in search of new sensations or new experiences—but 
rather in the hope and fixed faith that my being will be sub- 
dued and make man-like, and that form and content, power 
and proportion, strength and beauty may come to me in order 
that I may be prepared for that unconjectured life which will 
open up before me later on. 


Otto Braun, seventeen years old, is now cast into 
all the asperities, desperation, woe and foulness of the 
war—in Poland; but his spirit rises supreme over 
everything, and everything is but a lever for prying up 
ashlars of new experience. His letters from the front 
make vivid and adventurous reading; but questions of 
politics, history and literature continue to absorb him. 
Augury after augury leaps from the lines, and all 
point to the fact that this youth would in time have 
become a great constructive force in the New Ger- 
many, one that would have left its impress on the 
age. His instinct for leadership soon brought him the 
rank of a lieutenant. His men adored him. One night 
while they were all crouching in the blood-drenched 
trenches near Bolimoy-Berizymow, there came an order 
to bury the putrifying corpses of the Russians in No 
Man’s Land. The men sickened and fainted over the 
horrible task. Lieutenant Braun cheered them on, but 
to no avail. Then in a sonorous voice he began to 
chant lines from the “Iliad” in the original Greek, 
followed by a number of Holderlin’s majestic hymns. 
The soldiers worked as though under a divine spell; 
the poor dead men had a heroic requiem. Soon after 
he was severely wounded. Lying in the hospital at 
Lemberg he began to read the great military writers, 
von Schleiffen, Gneisenau, Clausewitz, the histories of 
von Treitschke. A touching poem upon the death of 
his mother follows. Then came days of recuperation 
at his home at Zehlendorf, at Munich, in the Tyrol, 
at Copenhagen. During a ski-trip in the Bavarian 
Alps this revelation comes to him: 


One thing has now become clear to me. The supreme goal 
which man is able to achieve in life is not fame, not happi- 
ness, not even greatness—no! not even that which up to now 
has appeared to me as the greatest of all things, the Great 
Achievement. It is none of these, but this, only this: to 
become a prototype, a model—something which alone by vir- 
tue of its destiny determines the world and humanity. 


The Supernal Service. 


This be thy law—some god shalt thou surrender 
Thyself and serve him all thy days, 

Thy formless life a form to render 
He plucks it from its transient ways. 


Think not thou canst with passionate crying 
Or with a wailing song, persuade 

From his pure temple steps replying, 
Him to descend, thy pangs to aid. 


His office is not to attend thee 
As doth a mother, simple, wise, 

Nor stay the rock that falls to rend thee, 
O fragile one, before his eyes. 


Yet hast thou courage, in thyself believing, 
No bitter disillusion shalt thou fear; 

Labour shalt thou and grow, at last perceiving 
The perfect Wonder—when thy god is Here. 


He is once more drawn, by his own desire, into the 
war, this time along the deadly west front; and once 
more he is advanced in rank. His last letter was writ- 


ten to Julie Vogelstein, a friend of his mother’s, who 


afterwards married Dr. Braun: 


I am now once more overcome by the very same feeling 
which possessed me when I last left for the front. It is a 
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feeling as if a great impending change were awaiting me, and 
it is upon me now. It is beautiful—the future is absolutely 
impenetrable, yet it furnishes a background upon which one 
can paint all manner of radiant colours and magic landscapes. 


On 29 April, 1918, a shell fell into a reinforced 
cellar at Marcelcave in the north of France. It ended 
the life of Otto Braun in his twentieth year. 

HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 

WHEN one takes up a book and finds it dealing with the 
second and third quarters of the present century, one may 
be sure that the author is no more intent upon forecasting 
the future than upon satirizing the present. Both are done 
abundantly in Mr. Knox’s sprightly and ingenious pages,” 
though the best of these are the ones that offer keen and 
trenchant comment on our own immediate days. But be- 
sides the best there are the second-best, in which the 
author descends from skilled professional satire to mere 
amateur fun. Thus, though he presents matter of interest 
to brows of various altitudes, the unified tone which 
should have been sought is not always maintained. 

Lady Porstock, the lively old dowager who looks back 
upon us from the vantage-ground of 1988, is English; but 
her title is American. A full discharge of England’s war- 
debt was arranged by the tender of several dukedoms, mar- 
quisates and baronetcies to American citizens; and our 
heroine, born in 1915, picked up her titled husband in 
Connecticut, when on a visit to the United States, in 1944. 
She was just in time for the chewing-gum campaign. So- 
ciety was everywhere divided into the Sticky party and 
the Clean party, and the different States were always 
“going sticky” or “going clean.” She found the Cleans 
were gaining in the East, though New York was “sticky 
toa man.” But, as she adds, “it is the Western vote which 
will count.” 

In the matter of world-politics—which seems to mean 
primarily the affairs of continental Europe—Lady Por- 
stock is explicit. Mittel-Europa, after many troublous 
days, finally becomes pacified and unified. It forms one 
great State on the model of Switzerland. In that country, 
it was noted at last, were three races, French, German and 
Italian, different in blood, religion and what not, yet living 
together in perfect harmony and unparalleled prosperity. 
The Swiss, as keepers of hotels, found it advantageous to 
keep the peace as well. They were not troubled hy “any 
petty difference of religion or nationality.” An acute 
firm of tourist-agents in London sized up the situation, 
brought its organizing ability into play, and a single great 
State, at peace within itself and with its neighbours, was 
the result. The language-problem was solved by the intro- 
duction of American as the official language of the State; 
and in 1940, the date of Lady Porstock’s travel-notes, the 
League of Nations was holding its 218th session at Ober- 
Ammergau. 

By such means the Great War—a struggle which pushed 
back the war of 1914-1918 to a place of little consequence 
—was deferred until the 1960’s. During these exacting 
years it was England, “on the admission of her enemies 
and even her Allies,” who bore the brunt of the conflict. 
Going into the war with “less religious inspiration than 
France, with a Government less efficient, because less auto- 
cratic, than that of the United States, and with material 
resources not capable of competing with those of Brazil, 
she has achieved such a measure of victory as is indicated 
by the fact that her war-indemnity, if it is ever paid, will 
amount to a little less than a tenth of her war-debt.” 

These passages, pungent as some of them are, hardly 


1*Memories of the Future: Being Memoirs of the Years 1915-1972. 
Written in the Year of Grace 1988 by Opal, Lady Porstock.” Edited 
by Roland. A. Knox. New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


represent Mr. Knox at his best. They are given merely 
because they are easy for the outsider to grasp. To get the 
author on his highest plane one must go rather to his 
treatment of matters intra-mural, where prophecy gives 
place to current comment and where wit plays over social 
fads and follies, art, education, literature and advanced 
thought. Here post-war England has to take her medicine. 
The book abounds in figures taken from the social, politi- 
cal, professional and ecclesiastical life of the country. 
Qne of the best is the casuistic Canon Dives. He dis- 
cusses relativity in married life: as two minds change, so 
must their matings, and “divorce is only a recognition of 
something that has already taken place.” He also dis- 
cusses the general weakening of belief: “The less we be- 
lieve, the more creditable is it in us to call ourselves 
Christians still.” The Canon’s tendency to elaborate and 
specious correspondence helps to keep the book to a higher 
average than it might otherwise reach. 

Then there is “Archie” Lock, the society “play-boy.” He 
comments on the midnight picnic in Hyde Park, when all 
the guests, climbing over the railings to evade the police, 
suffered a good many accidents. “Archie” looked about 
him and said that dresses were being torn very low this 
season. He, with scores of other characters, is carried 
through the book, and figures with the rest in an elaborate 
“index of persons” at the end. To this index one woman 
contributes, under ten different names, ten different items 
—so facile have divorce and marriage become for the 
generation following our own. 

Mind-reading has its place in the more skittish of these 
pages, and Lady Porstock carries panic wherever she goes 
when the report spreads that she has been taking lessons 
in the art. High “specializing” in medicine is also touched 
upon, and when her child has the whooping-cough a chest- 
doctor is called in to attend the cough, and a mind-doctor 
to cure the whoop. Education is now experimenting with 
the “indirect method.” The “motive-force of the boy- 
mind is an opposition-loving reaction from the teacher- 
stimulus”; read out funny stories in class and your boy 
will study Sophocles under the desk. Threaten to flog 
him if he is found in bed before ten, and you will find 
him sound asleep at half-past nine. And so on. 

The general march of scientific invention is to be noted 
throughout, yet with much less emphasis than would be 
found in an American book. The author has his own 
fine way of making his points here; not by the use of 
these discoveries and appliances, but by their abuse. He 
pauses on the dare-devils that haunt the fashionable so- 
ciety of the 1940’s. One of these accompanied a friend’s 
“helico” from London to Paris hanging on by his hands. 
Another drove his old motor-bicycle through a hundred- 
yard belt of some new gas that was being tried at Alder- 
shot. Another challenged a friend to see how many volts 
of electricity each could stand. A fourth, a young woman, 
shot the “tide-trap water-race” at Greenwich in a canoe, 
and, as “Archie” Lock said, “all but got turned into 
electric power.” 

These brief quotations may serve to show Mr. Knox on 
his lighter side, Graver pages abound, but they are done 
with an elaborate artistry that would rebuke mutilation. 
Perhaps enough has been said to put forth the author as 
a quizzical observer who combines a penetrating thought- 
fulness with a boyish sense of fun, and whose careful, 
workmanlike finish shows everywhere an exact and deli- 
cate touch. Henry B. Futrer. 


THE THREE DISCOVERIES OF AFRICA. 
THE great popularity of Negro sculpture has led to the 
publication of a number of works on this subject. Books 
with many reproductions and long dissertations have ap- 
peared dealing with its origin, its influence on modern 
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art, its meaning. The book here reviewed* is the most 
important of all. It is the work not of an artist but 
of a scientist. As a matter of fact, Herr Frobenius spent 
twenty-five years in research-work in Africa, and the 
results of his labours are printed, among others, in such 
publications as the Atlas Africanus and the Atlantis. His 
work when complete will present the greatest number of 
folk-tales and myths ever collected in Africa. 

To start with the first period of African culture, the 
rock-drawings in Morocco and Algeria were studied aad 
set in order by an expedition of Frobenius in 1914, and 
show that they did not undergo the same evolution as 
did the prehistoric carvings and paintings in the grottos 
of Spain and southern France. The beginning and end 
of this evolution are not to be found in Africa. It is 
certain, however, that they are productions of one and 
the same civilization created at a time when the Atlas 
mountains and Iberia were still one mainland. We may 
suppose that the catastrophe which finally separated the 
two continents happened before the Magdalenian period 
of the paleolithic era, because in Africa we miss such 
productions of the half-decadent style as those of the 
Altamyra grotto in Spain. On the other hand, the dif- 
fusion of this civilization is peculiarly limited to the 
North African coast, where many neolithic monuments 
and implements have been found, while they are not 
to be found on the European side of the Mediterranean. 

Frobenius calls this the West-to-East swing of pre- 
historic civilization, in which Africa has a most im- 
portant part. The subsequent East-to-West swing of 
the Bronze Age started from Asia, and, instead of spread- 
ing on the mainland, was carried far out to sea, Naviga- 
tion was invented and enthusiastic sailors on frail primi- 
tive ships did not stop at the gates of Gibraltar. Avienus 
describes Tartessos, a harbour on the Atlantic coast of 
Spain. Discoveries in Great Britain show that sailors 
from Crete found their way to the land that was rich in 
white metal, and the latest discoveries of Frobenius help 
to build up the hypothesis that they sailed as far south 
as the Gulf of Guinea. 

Masks found in Carthage, Samos and Cagliari, and 
dated from the seventh century B. C., show a singular 
negroid type, dark-coloured, with a broad, flat nose and 
thick lips, and three little knobs on the forehead. Others 
are more individual and have four parallel lines across 
the cheeks or lines at the corners of the mouth. All the 
negroid masks resemble one another very closely, as if 
they were made after the same model. How could this 
peculiar cicatrization, which to-day is used only in the 
Gulf of Guinea, have made its way.to Tunis? It could 
not have been carried across the Sahara and the Sudan. 
Different habits, different ornaments, and the heat of the 
desert would have prevented this. 

Frobenius quotes a passage from the Old Testament 
(1 Kings, 10:22): “For the king [Solomon] had at sea a 
navy of Tharshish with the navy of Hiram: once in three 
years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, and 
silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” Tharshish can be 
identified with the harbour Tartessos described by 
Avienus, while Flavius Josephus in his “Jewish An- 
tiquities’” replaced the word thukkijim, peacocks, by the 
word sukkijim, which means slaves from Ethiopia. These 
slaves would have come, therefore, by the sea-route from 
the Gulf of Guinea, from Uphas, the land of gold. But 
at the time our Punic masks were produced, towards the 
middle of the first millennium B.C., this flourishing navi- 
gation was known only by myths and tales, and the 
sculptor in Carthage did not work after a living model, 
but copied the one existing cast, which accounts for the 
uniformity of all the masks. 


1“Das Sterbende Afrika.” Leo Frobenius, Munich: O. C, Recht Verlag, 


Carie. 


When the Doric-Greek culture arrived from the North — f 
to replace the degenerating half-Asiatic culture of — 


Mycenz and the A®gean islands, it stopped the East-to- 
West swing of civilization, and Africa was left isolated 
under the rich influence of its first discovery, until the 


Portuguese again discovered its western coasts in the © 


fifteenth century. 

Herr Frobenius does not pretend to be the third dis- 
coverer of Africa, but he is the author of the first com- 
prehensive work that considers all the research-material 
of the last century and clarifies the evolution of culture 
on this continent. Through his own discoveries and a 
bold but plausible hypothesis, he reveals the secret of 
Africa’s Atlantic culture. 

The Kings of Benin considered Ufa the birthplace of 
their race. The scientist Ling Roth identified Ufa with 
Ife, the holy city of the Yoruba, in the ruins of which 
marvellous old terra-cotta and bronze heads were found 
by Frobenius. Ufa was also the name of the whole 
country at the time when it reached irom the Gold Coast 
to the East of the Niger. West African myths often 
refer to the wealth of gold in this country, and the dis- 
coveries in the soil and in the still-living traditions of Ife 
lead us without difficulty to the origin of Atlantic culture. 
The Yoruba villages are not small agglomerations but 
real cities, which consist of large groups of buildings and 
not of single homes. Even the simplest of these com- 
munities is large and elaborate. One enters a spacious 
courtyard with a gallery of rooms around it; the pro- 
truding roofs form arcades. In the middle stands the 
round temple. At the rear end of the courtyard stands 
the house of the head of the family and his wives, built 
around two smaller courtyards, or impluvia. One can 
not resist the temptation to compare the ground-plan of 
this building with the Atriwm toscanicum, the Etruscan 
house, or with the palaces of pre-Hellenic Crete or Minos. 
In these houses of similar ground-plan, life is ordained 
in the same strongly united religious and social system. 
The Orisha religion of the Yoruba can be easily inserted 
in the Poseidon-period of Mediterranean culture. 

The writer of this review would like to call the at- 
tention of Herr Frobenius to a fact which strengthens 
his theory. In one of the chapters of his book he pre- 
sents the iconography of the Yoruba-god Shango, god of 
storm and rain. All the little neolithic stone axes are 
devoted to the culture of this god; they are reproduced 
on the«walls of his temples, on the dance-clubs of his 
priests, on the heads of his statues, on the urns used for 
sacrifices. But there are always two axes on the same 
handle, like the two wings of a butterfly, which sometimes 
acquire the form of testicles, because Shango sends rain 
and rain means fertility. The double axe also occupied 
an important place in the iconography of the pre-Hellenic 
Mediterranean civilization, of which, if we are to follow 
the thesis of Frobenius, the Atlantic civilization of the 
Gulf of Guinea is an organic part. Many bronze axes 
found in Cyprus show that they were used as votive- 
implements and not as real weapons, because the hole in 
their middle would not be large enough for a real handle. 
In the chapel of the palace of Knossos in Crete, a little 
double axe of steatite was found, and images of the same 
are frequent on vases from all the /Xgean islands and 
Golden jewels found in Mycene are formed in 
this shape, and even moulds to cast them have been found 
in Sitia. (Evans: “Annual of the British School of 
Athens,” vol. x, and A. B. Cook: “Cretan Axe-cult out- 
side Crete’). The culture of the double axe furnishes 
perhaps another proof of the influence of Mediterranean 
civilization on the Atlantic coast of Africa. 

This influence found a well-prepared soil in Uphas, not 
a barbarian, uncultured land. Innumerable little stone 
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axes in western Sudan are the signs of a high neolithic 
culture, whose traditions still live among the Mande and 
Haussa, from the Gold Coast to the Niger. 

The most important discoveries of Frobenius in the 
capital of this ancient country are the terra-cotta heads of 
Ife. Artistically they are more important than anything 
known before to be African. They are beautiful. But 
this is not our present point. They depict different types. 
The common Negro types are as uniform, with their 
tattooed concentric rings on the forehead, as the Punic 
negroid masks. But there are others. These are the 
productions of an extremely developed portrait-art having 
the highest expressions of personality and individualism. 
They represent different types of tattooing, for instance 
the lines in the corners of the mouth, as do some of the 
Mediterranean masks. “In the native country of ring- 
tattooing the higher classes appear with special charac- 
teristics and the common Negro again with the concentric 
rings!” This can not be a simple coincidence, and Fro- 
benius solves the problem with his conclusion that “both 
groups of terra-cotta works, these from the western 
Mediterranean and those from West Africa, must be re- 
sults and traces of a period in which the people of the 
Mediterranean sailed beyond the Pillars of Hercules as 
far as the Gulf of Guinea for their cargoes of gold, ivory 
and slaves. These heads—which in some places are relics 
of a colonial world-cruise and elsewhere are the products 
of a higher immigrant art—I can understand only as pro- 
ductions of the Uphas-period.” 

Though the importance of this conclusion would alone 
justify this publication, Frobenius does not neglect the 
other influences of Eurasian culture in Africa. He pays 
particular attention to the architecture of Sudan, which 
between the Shari and the Senegal is rich in temples and 
castles of the Syrtic culture. Fifty-four little maps show 
the present disposition of different remains of the 
Atlantic, Syrtic, Hamitic, Ethiopic and Erythrzan cul- 
tures, affording immense material for further investiga- 
tions. But nothing can equal in significance the hypothesis 
of a great immigrant art in the Gulf of Guinea which 
flowered at some period during the first thousand years 
before the Christian era. With this all the theories of 
“primitive” Negro art, “barbarian” form-creation—words 
all too often used in recent writings—lose their sense. 
And in this light both the wood-carvings and the bronze 
casts of Benin and the Yoruba appear as decadent, as late 
repetitions of copies destroyed by time. The present 
writer expressed a similar supposition in an article 
written in 1921 and published in the International Studio 
for November, 1922, but, not knowing the material col- 
lected by Herr Frobenius, attacked the problem from the 
zesthetic point of view: “They [the oldest known figures 
in Negro art] show such perfection of execution, a con- 
ventionalism so highly developed in their pure and archi- 
tectural form-creation, that the existence of a great ancient 
culture and art preceding the one we know must neces- 
sarily be supposed.” Lapisias [MEDGYES. 


OUT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY CAULDRON. 
Ir is a good thing, perhaps, that Mr. Ransome has selected 
for translation a Russian story’ which tells about revolu- 
tionary events in the sweet old style of Turgenev and 


.Veresayev, though with much less elegance and colour; 


for the modern Russian style which is practised by most 
of the younger generation would be harrowing to the 
English-reading public. It makes even native Russians 
outside the flaming circle of the Revolution shrug their 
shoulders. Why, these fellows have brutalized the 
Russian language; they have broken the Russian phrase 


1A) Week.” Iury Libedinsky. Translated by Arthur Ransome. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 
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into sharp-edged fragments; they have created words like 
boulders of granite and words like microscopic antennze 
of amber. These new means of expression, strangely akin 
to, and yet infinitely remote from, folk-lore, they seem to 
use indiscriminately, in reckless disregard of grammatical 
law and order. It would not comfort the complacent 
American reader to be dragged over the rugged roads of 
the new Russian language, even though there be strange, 
luring lights shedding ghastly clearness over the wayside. 

It is good, perhaps, that Mr. Ransome has selected for 
English and American readers a story which deals with 
the outer rather than with the inner aspect of the Revolu- 
tion. The inner aspect, that crucible of self-sacrificing 
energy born out of centuries-old pain; that lowest circle 
of hell where descend only those who, because they have 
loved much, have learned to hate to the point of an agony 
more horrifying than death; that intangible super-indi- 
vidual something which is more than programmes and 
politics and parties, which makes individuals its obedient 
and joyful servants and which renders it not only 
theoretically admissible and morally acceptable but psycho- 
logically imperative that a hundred “bourgeois hostages” 
should be executed for one Cheka officer killed by the 
counter-revolution—all this would be difficult for the 
reader outside Russia to comprehend. It will probably 
remain for him a sealed book for some time to come. 
Perhaps it will never be completely understood by an 
outsider, just as the tortured characters of Dostoievsky, 
so intimately alive to the Russian heart, have remained 
The Russian Revolution, 
the most thoroughgoing of all revolutions in the world, 
took place in a nation which in times of “normalcy” had 
created the Karamazovs, Shchedrin’s “Judas Golovlev,” 
Sologub’s “Little Demon,” Gorky’s “Childhood,” Rop- 
shin’s “Pale Horse,” Byely’s “Petersburg” and Remizov’s 
nondescript stories; it took place after three years par- 
ticipation in the world-war, and it upset the soul of Russia 
to its very depths. Most of the new. stories in which 
there is a breath of the real revolutionary simoom would 
make a Western reader turn away in disgust. 

As for Mr. Libedinsky, his was the easy task. He has 
confined himself to the surface; that is to say, he has 
looked into the minds of his characters only as much as 
was needed to explain their actions. He has taken the 
typical revolutionists; he has presented those characters 
which could be found in any Russian locality in any period 
of the Revolution. He has told the ordinary things, re- 
produced a picture familiar to anyone who has an eye to 
observe current revolutionary events. “A Week” is almost 
a conventionalized story about one facet of the Revolu- 
tion. It will, perhaps, appear a little too simple to the 
sophisticated Russian reader; but it will prove of value 
to those who have learned about the Revolution only from 
newspaper-articles and pamphlets of propaganda. 

The place of action is a town in the east of Russia; 
one of those hundreds of calm, self-centred, backward and 
humble towns which are scattered over immense plains, 
where live in thousands still humbler villagers, the tillers 
of the soil, the muzhiks. The time of action is one of 
those periods when the new revolutionary power, the 
power of the Soviets, was in a state of unstable equilib- 
rium; when the interventionists and their beneficiaries 
were threatening from without and the White Guards 
from within. The moment is a moment of peasant-revolt 
led by counter-revolutionary plotters. The town and the 
province have accepted the revolutionary order outwardly 
because such is the will of the victorious Revolution 
which satisfies the fundamental cravings of the masses. 
Yet this same Revolution has created hardships which 
only a thorough understanding of its course and meaning 
can enable people to bear. The majority of the peasants 
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lack this understanding. They have accepted the land- 
lords’ land, but they hate to pay the agricultural toll. 
They have accepted the workers’ revolutionary assistance, 
but they hate to support the workers with the produce of 
the soil without due compensation in manufactured goods. 
They beat and mutilate the collectors of the toll. Under 
the leadership of a few dispossessed middle-class enemies 
of the Revolution, they start a revolt. While the Red 
army battalion is away cutting wood in order that the 
local railway may be able to provide the villages with 
seeds for the approaching spring-sowing, the villagers 
invade the town and, with the friendly acquiescence of the 
town-bourgeoisie, massacre the local Soviet officials. This 
moment of conflict between revolution and counter- 
revolution is the subject of Libedinsky’s story. Like all 
recent Russian literature, “A Week” draws its pattern on 
the background of the Revolution. 

It is quite clear that a canvas of this kind presents 
excellent opportunities for the introduction of revolu- 
tionary characters. In “A Week” each character is 
sketched with a firm hand; each behaves as he should 
according to good revolutionary standards. The former 
workingmen, now at the head of most Soviet institutions, 
are adamant. Of the intellectuals, some have completely 
identified themselves with the worker’s revolution; some, 
even if they hold membership in the Communist party, 
are filled with doubts, queries, indecision which mar their 
actions. The bourgeois druggist whose municipalized 
shop bears now the sign “Communal Drug-Store No. 1,” 
gives aid and comfort to a former army-officer who, dis- 
guised as a Red army military specialist, plans and leads 
the revolt. The peasants show a large degree of savagery 
in killing and mutilating the Soviet followers, although it 
is made quite clear that their wrath is but a momentary 
outburst. The Red army men, peasants themselves, who 
quell the rebellion, are at first in a state of consternation, 
but are persuaded by their clear-sighted comrades that 
rebellions would lead nowhere. The Cheka is vigilant. 
The special Communist military unit is brave. The two 
women characters represent respectively the type of the 
fearless fighter and the type of the timorous clinging vine. 
The despicable job-holder who uses the Communist ticket 
to secure a comfortable, unperturbed living is also present. 
There are many heart-rending scenes in the story, but 
the author has managed to make them appear far from 
depressing. He does this by showing that the sufferings, 
the cruelty, the meanness of one group, or the sturdy 
idealism of the other, the whole network of clashes, re- 
treats, sacrifices and conquests, are but a part of the 
greater fabric of life. Above the whole narrative hovers 
nature, serene and pacifying; and there is an immense 
relief in the author’s return from every excruciating 
episode to the air of early spring, to the sap-laden birches, 
to the floating clouds overhead, to the eternity of the sky 
over the town. This also is a good Russian tradition, and 
Libedinsky makes clever use of it. “A Week,” far from 
reaching the peaks of Russian literature, is a vivid and 
honest contribution to the huge collective picture which 
is now in the making, the picture of the greatest of all 
human upheavals. 

MotssayveE J. Oucrn. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“HALF the stories told about celebrities,’ writes Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan in his reminiscences,’ “are either fathered upon the 
wrong man, or else have no more than a nucleus of fact, the 
rest being accretion.” This is quite true, but Mr. Kernahan 
does not find it discouraging. The remaining half of the 
stories, he might have added with equal verity, are likely to be 
more or less inconsequential, or else require so much in the 


1 “Celebrities.” New York: E, P. Dutton and 


Co. $6.00. 


Coulson Kernahan, 
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way of textual preparation that they lose most of their point. 
The compiler of these “little stories about famous folk” seems 
to have met his handicaps with equanimity, if not with bril- 
liance. What he relates is mildly entertaining, although it 
can not be said that he has shed any fundamental illumination 
upon the personalities with which he has been brought into 
journalistic contact. An anecdote, unless it is made to fit 
into the pattern of biography or criticism, is a nice sparkling 
adornment for the after-dinner speaker, but in cold type it 
has a way of looking glassy. L. B: 


THE collection of stories—some of them little more than 
sketches and evocations of mood—gathered together under 
the title of “Comedies and Errors”* will be unconditionally 
welcomed by those who recall the urbane charm of “The 
Cardinal’s Snuff-Box” and those other novels of kindred 
appeal by Henry Harland. These pieces are the reflection of 
a temperament which has found life full of quiet significance, 
worthy of expression in sincere, if not distinguished, writing. 
They have colour and tone, qualities which make up in large 
degree for their lack of the more strident attributes of most 
contemporary short fiction. Lb: 


Mr. FRANCK and his tours are becoming quite a> generally 
known as Mr. Cook and his. The “vagabond” globe-trotter 
is an indefatigable rolling stone, barren of moss, perhaps, 
but certainly encrusted with a varied accumulation of facts 
and photographs. He has just turned up in Northern China, 
and is substantially represented by a bulky volume which 
embodies the first fruits of a projected two years in that 
corner of the earth. Mr. Franck’s eye and his camera have 
been equally engaged; the result is a narrative of travel which 
is almost as imposing as the Great Wall—more than 500 
closely printed pages and nearly two hundred illustrations. 
The author seems to have lost none of his zest; every day 
yields its quota of enlivening copy, and every turn of the road 
brings fresh impressions, China, in its present aspects, is 
more a deflowered than a Flowery Kingdom; one feels that 
Mr. Franck is too seasoned a traveller to resort to rose-tinted 
glasses, even for the sake of a venerable illusion. He is per- 
haps too voluminous, but never vague. LB: 

THE amount of pleasure a reader will derive from a trans- 
lation of Alciphron* will depend upon the density of the aura 
with which he is accustomed to surround the lesser authors 
of antiquity. When read for themselves, without the neces- 
sary film of indulgence, the letters are rather weak and thin, 
and some of them are not unlike freshman compositions. But 
there are many people who can not open one of the old 
writers without tenderness, and who suffuse the pallor of the 
writing with the glow from their own souls. They will find 
here an excellent translation, and will enjoy the glimpses of 
Attic country life, and of fishermen and farmers; and later, 
in Athens, the adventures in miniature of parasites and cour- 
tesans. The final group seems more vivid and gay. “There 
is nothing more disgusting,” writes Leontium to her friend 
Lamia concerning Epicurus, “than an old man who is just 
beginning to grow young again. Oh that Epicurus! What 
a life he leads me with his abuse and his endless letters and 
his chasing me out of his ‘Garden.’ By Our Lady, if he 
were Adonis himself, instead of being nearly eighty, I could 
scarcely endure the lousy old wretch. He is continually 
fancying he is ill, and his body is covered all over with white 
wool instead of hair. How long must one endure this philos- 


opher!” After all, he probably did seem like that to a 
contemporary. Cec: 
Proressor Woopsprwce Rirey’s “American Thought’ is more 


than a history of philosophy in America: it is a critical 
discourse on most of the great schools and controversies of 
the last couple of centuries; and except for Professor Morris 
Cohen’s contributions to the “Cambridge History of Amer- 


1“Comedies and Errors.” Henry Harland. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co. $2.00. 

2“Wandering in Northern China.” 
The Century Co.. $5.00, 

“Alciphron.” Translated by F. A. Wright. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

4“American Thought: From Puritanism to Pragmatism and Beyond.” 
Woodbridge Riley. New York: Henry Holt and Co, $2.00. 
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ican Literature,’ it stands alone, perhaps, for its soundness 
in generalization and accuracy of judgment. The first part of 
the book is a condensation of Professor Riley’s “American 
Philosophy: The Early Schools.” The latter part begins with 
Emerson, discusses the reception of Darwinism, and finally 
reaches the successors of the pragmatists—the “critical real- 
ists.” This new edition of “American Thought” has a chap- 
ter upon French influences in American philosophy: Victor 
Cousin, Auguste Comte and Henri Bergson. May one, in- 
cidentally, hope that we shall not have to wait for another 
war, before a chapter on Italian influences finds a place? The 
liveliness and lucidity of Professor Riley’s style is both a 
compliment to his readers and an example to his colleagues. 
; Pep Gants 


= 


As a writer of fantastic tales for children, Mr. Sandburg* 
manifestly intends to catch a public while it is young and 
train it into a receptive state of mind toward those modern 
forms of writing for maturer souls to whom the story is 
secondary. There is none of the satisfying plot-development 
in these tales which one associates with the fairy-tales of 
Grimm and Andersen, for example. They have no beginning, 
middle and end in the ordinary sense; they simply expand in 
verbal patterns, sometimes retracing themselves like a poem 
by Alfred Kreymborg, sometimes trailing off into pure fancy, 
without any more destination than a bit of thistledown. Of 
the moral which marks the termination of A®sop’s fables, 
there is not a trace; nor does the author deem it necessary 
to square his fancies with the need of the young mind to 
know “what happened next.” Grown-ups will murmur “How 
charming!” over some of these stories, but a child of ten 
will be more likely to lay the book down—or suggest that it 
be laid down for him—with a solemn headshake of bored 
dissatisfaction. 1B 185, 


Ir you would escape for a while from the maelstrom of sub- 
jectivity, “Adventures in Journalism,”? by Sir Philip Gibbs, 
will set you drifting all over the world of men and affairs 
of the last two decades. Entertaining as it is, the book is 
repetitious in the sense that much of its substance has already 
been used, fictionally in “The Street of Adventure” and jour- 
nalistically in such works as “Now It Can Be Told.” The 
most interesting chapters are those which relate how the 
author uncovered the fraudulent pretensions of Dr. Cook, 
the Arctic explorer; the fight which British newspapers and 
newspapermen had in winning the respect of the War Office 
and muddle-headed generals; and post-war conditions in 
Russia and the:’Near East. There are also pleasantly intimate 
sketches of Mr. Chesterton “in an Italian restaurant in Fleet 
Street, with a bottle of port wine at his elbow and a scrib- 
bling pad at his side, chuckling mightily over some happy 
paradox which had just taken shape in his brain”; of Ber- 
nard Shaw scandalizing generals with such remarks as: 
“We're all anxious for an early and dishonourable peace” ; 
of Conan Doyle, who looked “more military than a Field 
Marshal”; and of John Masefield, “silent, with a look of 
misery and long-suffering,” in the midst of a noisy, gesticu- 
lating crowd of foreign correspondents. G. H. 


Tue life of Kate Douglas Wiggin’ is the history of a tran- 
quil progress favoured by circumstance and guided along 
pleasant paths where the obstacles proved few and terrorless. 
Her autobiography is neither the narrative of disheartening 
struggle nor the record of an unswerving achievement; it is 
rather the reflection of a life lived in response to kindly in- 
fluences. Mrs. Wiggin gives a great deal of attention to these 
influences. “I have always,” she writes, “thought of myself as 
rather susceptible to influence of an inspiring sort; at least, 
I kindle quickly.” Looking back over her long life, which 
began with kindergarten work in San Francisco, she is al- 
most inclined to believe that she was diverted from her 
stronger talent. “I am not at all sure even now about the 
precise quality of such powers as I possess,” she says. “I half 


1“Rootabaga Pigeons.” Carl Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. $2.00. 
2*Adventures in Journalism,’ Philip Gibbs. New York: Harper 


& Bros. $2.50. ; 
2 “My Garden of Memory.” Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


believe that Nature intended me, not for a writer, but for a 
teacher.” It is an odd confession. For the rest, Mrs. Wiggin’s 
book is a narrative of social contacts, of fulfilled ambitions, of 
happy remembrances. She moved in a sunny circle, and the 
optimistic bias of her writings seems to have been truly an 
extension of her own experience. ines 


By entitling his reminiscences “Myself Not Least,”? the 
anonymous Mr. “X” preserves a nice balance between his 
hidden identity and a due sense of his own importance as a 
part of the scenes in which he has figured. The book main- 
tains this adroit blend of modesty and achievement. During 
one of his candidatures for Parliament, the author made some 
remarks concerning a “certain flippant gentleman” named 
Shaw, and “as I have always made it a practice to avoid 
shrinking from the consequences of my actions, I sent. the 
man a marked copy of the paper containing my speech.” The 
ensuing correspondence is duly set forth. He met Oscar 
Wilde “at a party in those remote days when he was still 
received by decent people,” and what he said to the playwright 
on that occasion is, despite its pointlessness, preserved. He 
even tells how he “once incurred the wrath of the German 
Emperor, but quite unintentionally,” by almost being run down 
by the imperial carriage. This so annoyed the Kaiser that 
he “was wroth and forgot his dignity,” sticking out his 
tongue at the unknown Englishman. “How childish!” ex- 
claims the anonymous Englishman, and the reader is tempted 
to exclaim “How childish!” concerning quite a number of the 
passages in the book. The trouble with these reminiscences 
is not that they are uninteresting, but that they lack conse- 
quence; they have lost all flavour by being steeped in a 
mediocre mind. LBs 


“THE first thing I can remember ever wanting badly was a 
gun,” writes Mr. Charles R. Flint, “the Father of the Amer- 
ican Trust,” in his “Memories of an Active Life’? This 
desire of Mr. Flint’s boyhood seems to have been the germ 
of his career, the most picturesque events of which were 
large trading-operations in armament. He was conspicuously 
successful in the shipping- and export-business; and later 
became a world-broker in battleships and many of the smaller 
and less complex weapons with which men kill one another. 
He traded on a large scale in these goods with several South 
American nations, Japan, Russia and the United States. In 
the course of making handsome profit out of international 
disagreements, he found himself at times embarrassed by his 
impartiality: “In 1876, I was appointed Consul for Chile in 
New York, and in the absence of the Chargé d’Affaires for 
Chile, I was entrusted with the conduct of the Chilean lega- 
tion. At that time my firm was the financial agent of Peru. 
When war was suddenly declared by Chile against Peru, I 
was, in a way, on both sides. When the war became immi- 
nent, we received cables from Peru to ship munitions. ... I 
immediately cabled my resignation as Chilean consul. In 
taking prompt measures to secure munitions many telegrams 
had to be sent; and before I could turn over the papers of 
the Chilean consulate, I received a letter from one of the 
employees of the telegraph-company, in which he offered, for 
a consideration, to disclose to the Chilean consul certain of 
Charles R. Flint’s activities in connexion with obtaining 
munitions for Peru. He little suspected that he was offering 
to let my left hand know what my right hand was doing.” 
Mr. Flint was, neither in this case nor in any other that he 
tells about, wittingly and dishonestly ambidextrous; but his 
position as international trader gave him great advantage in 
picking the winners, or in backing losers who could well 
afford to lose. Mr. Flint writes of his shrewd dealings with 
an expectant twinkle in his eye, and the confident swagger 
of an irresponsible and undisciplined youngster whose par- 
ents are accustomed to greet his escapades with a chuckle 
and: “Well—boys will be boys.” The American public will 
doubtless receive Mr. Flint’s account of audacious and single- 
handed trading in ordnance and of the organization of a 
number of large monopolies, in the spirit of the indulgent 


parents of an enfant terrible. Ee sB: 
1 “Myself Not Least.” “X.” New York: Henry Holt & Co, $3.50. 
2“Memories of an Active Life.” Charles R. Flint. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 
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Serious business. 


To-pay the FREEMAN exerts influence not only wherever English is 
read but wherever culture is rooted, for it is quoted in translation as well “ 
as in the vernacular. 


The success of the FREEMAN is not an accident: its founder and 
its editors have devoted themselves to producing the best paper they 
know how to make, and for almost four years they have maintained a 
level no lower than that of the startlingly good first number. Is there 
a parallel in the magazine-world? 


In the opinion of some experts, the FREEMAN represents the acme 
of American journalism; we agree, at least to the extent of believing 
that the achievement deserves recognition by a larger public than now 
supports the FreeMAN. ‘True, this paper makes demands on the minds 
of its readers that preclude a circulation in the millions, but there are 
hundreds of thousands, not necessarily scholars, who would revel in the 
FREEMAN’s ‘‘joyful wisdom.’’ Our chances of winning them depend 
largely upon your goodwiill. 


Will you assist in assuring a continuance of the FREEMAN’s growth 
and the increase of its power? Will you enlist your friends as subscribers, 
and let your Christmas gifts take the form of subscriptions? Such 
subscriptions may be for a year or less, according to your holiday- 
appropriation. The Freeman is a living gift that renews memories of 
the giver every week. 


At no time since the Freeman began have we brought it before 
the public with such calculation and energy as this season. December, 
1923, will be the greatest month in the Frerman’s history, the month 
in which its circulation begins to be commensurate with its quality. 


We solicit your co-operation, and append this form for your convenience. 


FRIENDSHIP Form 


The FREEMAN, 
116 West 13th Street, 
New York. 


This is how I will help to make the Freeman’s existence more secure: send the 
FREEMAN to the following, for the periods named. Bill to me at prices as below. 


Price of the FREEMAN 
In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 
26 issues, $3.00; 10 issues, $1.00. In Canada, 5a 
issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In 
other foreign countries, 5a issues, $7.00; 26 issues, 
$3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. 


